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A Great Industry and 
the Royal Typewriter 


FFICIENCY developed the American Radi- 
ator Company into one of the largest of the 
huge manufacturing organizations of today. 
Efficiency led it to select for its correspondence and 
recording— 


Royal Standard Typewriters 


Successful business everywhere is turning to the 
Royal because its life is longer; its printing more 
perfect; its work more adaptable; its touch lighter 
and snappier. 


The Royal minimizes repairs and eliminates the 
trade-out bother by standing the strain indefinitely. 


To convince yourself write or phone the nearest 
Royal Agency for a demonstration. 
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is proud of her 
fresh, clear skin 


Resinol Soap not only is exceptionally cleansing 
and refreshing, but its regular use reduces the tend- 
ency to pimples, relieves clogged and irritated pores, 
and gives nature the chance she needs to make red, 
rough skins white and soft. 

Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol Soap 
and warm water, working the creamy lather into the skin 
gently with the finger-tips. Then wash off with more 
Resinol Soap and warm water. Finish with a dash of 
clear, cold water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you will be astonished 
how quickly the healing Resinol medication soothes and 





OGD 


cleanses the pores and makes the complexion clearer, 
fresher and more velvety. 


If the skin is in bad condition through neglect or im- 
proper care, apply a little Resinol Ointment and let it re- 
main on for ten minutes before the final washing with 
Resinol Soap. 

Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to keep the 
hair rich, glossy and free from dandruff, while its ex- 
treme purity, its freedom from harsh, drying alkali, and its 
soothing medication adapt it peculiarly to the care of a 
baby’s delicate skin. 

Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown being en- 
tirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. Sold by all druggists 


and dealers in toilet goods. For a free sample cake and trial of 
Resinol Ointment, write to Dept. 14-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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SITION AND WORD STUDY 
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. Show in what way the title of the poem is 
appropriate. 


1 
2 
.. What is ‘‘the comfort of tall grasses?’’ 


. Explain the differences between the first 
and the last stanza. 


5. Point out the most beautiful stanza. Give 


your reasons for considering it the most 
beautiful. 


6. Show how the poem has been made musical 


Explain the significance of the sentence ‘The 
present conflict is one that transcends nation- 


se one: it isa world-wide Civil War.’’ etc. 


e have had more quarrels with England.” 


. What were some of these quarrels about? 


o Se. « Wee lw + German- 
American as one of the best elements of our 
citizenship.’’ What have the German-Amer- 
icans done to justify this statement? 


5 4. Expl : #4 
Ottawa, | Conade. Copyright, 1917, by The and beantiful in exureasion. . by allusion in the title: ‘Our Scrap 
Independent. ress all communications to The 7. Write a composition in which you show the 5. What rule of international law is acknowl 
Independent, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. value of public parks or pleasant streets. i ogee sd 
Pp s Rea " , ‘Wordsworth’s “The Daffodils.’ Gom- eee, he the quoted article of our treaty with 
THE COUNTS YSIS » yPis wlinages pe II. Pre aration for Possible War—‘‘Mobilization,”’ 
F : » a ION. ying Roun e g.”’ 
ei nt On “Interesting’’ Children. By the Bachelor 1“ rth Ne ro sceede e.." So ae: 
Published monthly on the twentieth of the month Maid. ; i Rn — -"" How does the 
by the Independent Corporation, with ample 1. Write your own opinion of the problem 2, Give a brief sketch of the history of Prussia 
and authoritative articles and service covering presented in the article. during the past 125 years. Does this sketch 
many phases of countryside living. The price is 2. Write your own opinion of the sentence: prove that the author is correet in his state- 
Twenty-five Cents a copy; Three Dollars a year; “The present tendency of our schools is to ments about Prussia? 
Fifty Cents a year extra in Canada; One Dollar a train the body in general, and the hand in 3. Note the sentence in italics on page 302, What 
year extra in foreign countries in the Postal =a GS Ge mocking expense of the ‘ we — i p ang on ey ~0 
Sigg os ll ~ suai . A ° at are e five points in Hen Wise 
a —. = (my gy owe 3. Write _, clear explanation of the last Wood's program of military ao 
4. By what methods has the article been made aan qupestant?’ in your judgment, ts the 
nteresting ? 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 19, 1917 5. What courses would you include, and what TI. Our National Government—‘A WNational 
1 method of teaching would you wish if you Council. 
Volume 89, Number 3559 were to plan a school that would be most 1. What is the normal process of organizing the 
helpful to you? anor Re eg of our national govern- 
ment. 
EDITORIALS What Moke, s Factory Great? By Edward and the bistecina! peocodente agen which thts 
If We Must Enter the War....... 290 arle nton, process ig based? 
A National Cound] ...ceccccccccee Sn 2. 4 whee means has the author made the 2. an catinet is an extra-constitutional crea- 
* sys * article clear? on,’’ ete. xplain this statement. 
The Common Enemy of Civilization = 2. Point out the means by which emphasis has 8. It used to be said that the executive and 
Do It Now wens eeeeseeseneeeerecs 2 been given. legislative departments of our government 
“Cause” and “Occasion”........-- 202 &. Write @, short composition, on Want Makes wore, separate. What change in this respect 
a ‘ Wi ae cate fan 38 a G aseba eam?’’ Imitate the metho as taken place in the last few years? 
Fad bey gpg po of this article. 4. What would each of the men named in the 
Henry Ford, Master of Efficiency... 293 Mobilization. bute ‘to the steength ef cur seticasl gone: 
5 . sai 1. Write an explanation of what Admiral Fiske ment? e strength of our national govern- 
Tue Story OF THE WEEK means by ‘‘strategy.’’ Iv. P 
1 4 ‘ - Problems of State Government—‘‘F 
Getting the Nation Ready......... 294 2. ae argument for or against the militia ton teen t—‘‘Florida to 
Villa Takes Our Place........... 294 3, Write a single paragraph in which you 1. The chief topic of this news item is a dis- 


The War G0 TORE ccccvcccceocss ae 


explain Rear Admiral Peary’s views as 


cussion of a part of our national program of 


‘ resente:l here. conservation. Is your state engaged in any 
Attitude of Neutrals SO a. Tell, why you approve or disapprove of conservation work similar to that proposed 
The “California” ........-. aes “What the Army Needs.” ., bY Governor Catts? 

Senate Backs Wilson ............ 296 5. Explain clearly what is meant by ‘‘mobil- *. Tabulate the other points emphasized by the 
Protests Against War ...... iiss izing’’ industries. Governor under these headings: (a) political 


Rallying Round the Flag......... 5 


6. Write a paragraph on the advisability of 


reforms, (b) economic reforms, (c) socia 
reforms, 


296 
one.._2 organizing women for war work, 
Our Ally the Philippines.......-. 297 7. Suggest any changes you think necessary in 


° ry f ’ (b) 
eee A a noe ae inline we fo oS a classification of women’s ar dation af colinenaa ts) “eae 
Putting _ ae gy RE ett eeee 297 8. Make six constructive suggestions for the industrial schools, (d) the prohibition move- 


work women’s auxiliary to the Council for ment, 
The Negro and the New South.... 298 National NRefense. 4. Which of these topics are under active dis- 
Revolution in Costa Rica........ 


3. Discuss one or more of the following topics: 
(a) Initiative, referendum and. recall, 


PS) 
@ 


Henry Ford: Master of Efficiency. cussion in your state? Which of them have 





a 


— 


Florida to Drain Everglades...... . 298 
Cost of the Great War......... 


1. Write a clear explanation of the sentence: 


been the subject of legislation within the past 
five or ten years? 


siesdptie —s primarily because he is an V. The Government of Great Britain—‘An 

. idealist.’’ . Invasion Democracy,’’ (P. ‘ 
Increase of National Debts........ 2099 , Explain the allusion to “Don Quixote.” Mh me A ww. 2 oa? unin 
MOBILIZATION 3. Tell what you would do for your country in 1916, the story of the change in government 
The Navy Needs Strategy......... 301 case of war. by which Lloyd Georse became Frime . Min- 
i i Keady for What Comes. ster. See also the reference to the change 
oe ae re . Show how the article is both fair-minded and in the editorial, ‘‘A National Council,”’ in the 

‘D A patriotic. present issue, 
by wafon ng  yg A National Council. > revolution in, Cabinet “Goverument,® ete 
What the Army Needs 1. Write your opinion of the suggestions made What is the traditional form of cabinet gov- 
By Henry A. Wise Wood J here. ial ticle for your school ernment in Great Britain as described in 
Mobilizing Our Industries 2. Write an | og S a cummanek Gen anee your text book? How has that traditional 
By Howard Earle Coffin Pieht aggre Bag oa. General Organisa- form been modified? 
The ower of the Nation 700 , VI. American. Business Organization—‘‘What 
p oman w tion of your school. 


By Grace Parker 


Ready for What Comes..........--- 306 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


If We Must Enter the War. 


1. State the main thesis of this editorial and 
suggest other points in support of the argn- 
ment or objections that occur to you, 


i. 


Makes a Factory Great? 

On the basis of the first two or three para- 
graphs in this article, distinguish between 
(a) the business function of the employer 


and (b) the profession of being an employer. 
The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 207 SECTION III. WORD STUDY. Cua you sive. examples from Jeet ome ox- 
i i e erience w - 

I ng = i ny ay RRA EO 311 1. Give the meaning of. the following words in tinction clear? 
; —— aa the editorial on ‘‘A National Council’’: affili 2. The first sentence of the fifth paragraph of 
By Winifred Welles ation, Duma, extra-constitutional, fanatical. the above article is a stiimmary of so-called 
On “Interesting” Children ....... - onl Explain the phrase ‘Minister without por: efficiency engineering. What do you know 


What Makes a Factory Great?... veo: Tn 
The New Books..... ; 820 


folio.”’ 


Daylight Saving. 


about this subject? 


VII. Increasing Industrial Efficiency—‘‘Daylight 
Saving.”’ 


i 32” > brief for debate on both sides of g: 
Ordering Seeds .......ccccccecees rn 4 s. bag A. of putting the clock forward for 1. Explain the qyetem, of standard time as it 
Motor Progress eocccececcecccesseere Pe part of the year. (See “Story of the Week” exists in the United Sta a ae . i 
The Market Place .......--+++++++ 328 for further information on the subject.) 2. Explain the system of aylight saving 


OORT Tre 
News of Efficiency .......--++-+++++ 382 


© Write a short narrative or description of the 


first trial of this plan in a small town. 


described in this article. Show how this sys- 
tem is designed to increase industrial efficiency. 
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the owner's safety and 


Azain—the old armorer’s 
splendid tradition of exquisite 
production lives. 

Jeweled rapiers from Da- 
mascus, combined matchless 
service with unmatched beauty. 

The spirit of the old pains- 
takin}, craftsmanship survives 
in Packard production. 

Distinction for the stateliest 
occasions—race of line, refine- 
ment of finish, the assurance of 
correctness that ever marks 


a 


unquestioned prestige 
the equipment of discriminat- 


ing, folk. 
Added, all, to the balanced 


stren}th of a chassis as flawless 
as a Damascus sword, and the 
economical power of the Twin- 
six motor, quick and mighty to 
meet any crisis of the city street 
or the country highway. 
Spring's comin3—and there 
are many Packard styles to 
select from. Guard against 
disappointment— now. 
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Quick blade and a stron’, one—an agile 


ear and a powerful one—insurance both for 





Ask the man who owns one 





Packard Motor Car 


Company—Detroit 


a 


Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-six motor carriages. Prices, open cars, 
$3050 and $3500, at Detroit. Packard dealers in all important cities. 
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IF WE MUST ENTER THE WAR 


NLY Germany can keep us out of the Great 

War. If Germany actually carries out in deed 

the ruthless threat which has already cost her 

the diplomatic friendship of the United States, 
we shall have no choice but to fight. 

If that dread event comes, why shall we be fighting 
and for what end? We shall have entered the war in 
order to maintain our inalienable right to live at peace 
and unmolested in the sisterhood of nations. There have 
been many provocations in two years and a half. Ger- 
many’s latest act of desperation is the last straw. The 
German note is a declaration that no nation’s rights 
will be respected when they conflict with what the Ger- 
man government considers its necessities. When the 
German proposal to hold a peace conference was 
first made the neutral world hastened to give Ger- 
many the benefit of the doubt; it assumed the good faith 
and fair purpose of the act. The Allied nations replied 
frankly, leaving the door open for further negotiations. 
But Germany did nothing more. In the meantime the 
United States asked the belligerents to declare the pur- 
poses for which they fought. The Allies gave a detailed 
and candid statement of their claims. Germany, on the 
contrary, refused to offer specifications,, and merely 
proposed a peace conference on neutral ground, tho the 
British premier had already made it certain that Eng- 
land would never “put her head in such a noose.” If 
Germany had been sincere in wanting a world peace, 
then was the time to match the Allied terms with terms 
of her own. Instead the Kaiser declared, “The mask is 
off,” and called on God to avenge his enemies. A swift 
reply to the statement of the Allies’ terms of peace came 
in the German declaration of unrestricted and relent- 
less war against all shipping in the waters about the 
Allied countries. The Germany declaration tears up the 
last vestige of international law guaranteeing the free- 
dom of the seas; and dashes the fragments in the face 
of every neutral nation. 

It is under these conditions that the United States 
will have entered the war. What end must this country 
have in view as the final decision is taken? 

The United States must fight, if fight it must, for no 
thought of revenge, no isolated right, no circumscribed 
purpose. One great result should spring out of the Great 
War; it should be the part of the United States to make 
certain that that result is really achieved. The war must 
end, not merely in the cessation of conflict, but in a 
durable and guaranteed peace. The world, as it puts the 


vA 


greatest war of all time behind it, must face the future 
with the assurance that the like cannot happen again. 

The Allies have signed a treaty among themselves by 
the terms of which each agrees not to make peace until 
all are ready. If the United States finds itself fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with them on the high seas and 
on the soil of Europe, it will be of vital importance for 
us to discover whether they and we are spending blood 
and treasure for the same end. We should immediately 
discuss with Great Britain, France and their associates 
the purpose which must be accomplished before the war 
can be permitted to end. If they shall agree with us that 
only a guarantee of perpetual and universal peace can 
satisfy the enemies of the German autocracy, we should 
add our signature to their compact not to sheathe the 
sword until the Central Powers are compelled to make 
peace upon these terms. 

The bases of a durable peace would include these 
propositions: 

1. That the nations establish among themselves a 
League to Enforce Peace, dedicated to the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes under the ultimate 
sanction of force; 

2. That they agree to the limitation of armaments 
within bounds determined by the necessities of such a 
League; 

3. That the disputed questions involved in the Great 
War be submitted to an appropriate tribunal] for 
adjudication; 

4. That the Central Powers be invited to join the 
League, and‘even if they refuse, be compelled to join 
in the limitation of armaments. 

There is no doubt that the Allies are ready to become 
part of a League to Enforce Peace when the war is 
over. They have said so unequivocally in their reply to 
President Wilson’s interrogation. On the other three 
propositions they have not yet been heard. Their dis- 
inclination to agree to them need not be assumed. In 
any case the United States should exert to the fullest 
extent of its power, if it enters the war to fight side by 
side with them, its influence to secure their adherence 
to such a program. That way lies the hope of perma- 
nent peace. 

As a great English philosopher once said, “The 
first duty of mankind is peace, the second duty is 
to fight to get it.” The United States must not enter 
this war except in execution of this lofty duty. We must 
fight only to get peace, universal, durable, guaranteed. 
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WHAT WE THINK OF GERMANY 
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most thoughtful Americans would agree with the 
spirit of Nelson MHarding’s interpretation of Uncle 
Sam’s attitude, published in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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The New York Tribune sugarcoats its moral with a 
humorous sketch of a naughty-boy Kaiser who has 
“Nobody but Himself to Blame” for a bad break. Ding 
has somewhat the F. P. A. attitude toward current events 























A monument to the patience of the United States and an effective presentation of German offenses, drawn by 
Ww. A. Rogers for the New York Herald, and titled, “Well Count, We Did Our Best!” At the right a view. of the 
Kaiser that is: being indorsed by more and more nations. Drawn by Rollin Kirby for the New York World 
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A NATIONAL COUNCIL 


YEAR and a half ago we suggested that it might 

be desirable in such critical times as the present to 
follow the example of the belligerent nations and call 
into the Government the ablest men of the country with- 
out regard to political affiliation, and we asked our read- 
ers to send in their nominations. From the results of 
this Independent primary we published an “all-star cab- 
inet” in our issue of September 13, 1915. 

The question which then was regarded as merely an 
interesting pastime may soon become a matter of seri- 
ous concern, If we enter the war we shall probably find 
it necessary to do as all the other countries have done, 
that is, to declare a Party Peace and to combine the 
leaders of all factions for unified national effort. The 
war is a great peacemaker in politics. The Kaiser is 
hand in glove with the Social Democrats whom before 
the war he had thought not fit to live. The Czar has been 
working with the Duma and the Zemstvos, In Belgium. 
Emile Vandervelde, Socialist and most dreaded foe of 
the Crown, was at once given a seat in the Belgian Cab- 
inet. The French ministry contains the former premiers 
and prominent men of all parties, even including the most 
orthodox of Socialists, M. Guesde. The English Cabinet 
has likewise been enlarged and has drawn in business 
men, educators and labor leaders. Of course, a cabinet 
as large as the French or the English is better adapted 
for counsel than for action, so the actual management of 
the war is in the hands of an inner circle of a few men. 
In England this War Council is composed of Lloyd 
George, Earl Curzon, Bonar Law, Arthur Henderson 
and Lord Milner, three Unionists, one Liberal and one 
Laborite, altho Parliament is Liberal. 

Fortunately our administrative machinery is flexible 
enough to be adapted as we like. The Constitution places 
the sole responsibility for all presidential decisions upon 
Woodrow Wilson. He can neither shift nor share it. But 
he can get advice from whom he chooses, whether in the 
Cabinet or out of it. The Cabinet is an extra-constitu- 
tional creation which in this country as in others has 
grown out of an informal group of councillors to the 
executive. 

In time of war or in delicate situations like the pres- 
ent vital decisions may have to be suddenly and secretly 
made, and the most important facts have often to be kept 
from the public because they have to be kept from the 
enemy. But such secret diplomacy is dangerous to de- 
mocracy unless the executive is kept closely in touch 
with a representative group of leading men. As it is 
now the President consults informally with the chair- 
men of the chief committees of the Senate and House 
and with other prominent members of Congress on any 
important question. These might well be called on occa- 
sion to meet with the Cabinet and with certain promi- 
nent citizens chosen by the President in a sort of na- 
tional council to consider in executive session questions 
of national concern. It is customary in foreign countries 
to appoint to the cabinet as “ministers without port- 
folio” men whose advice and support are needed. Such 
ministers do not act as heads of any particular depart- 
ments and do not usually receive any salary. In the pres- 
ent administration Colonel House might be regarded as 
a “minister without portfolio” and President Wilson is 
quite within his rights in consulting him, even in pref- 
erence to his official advisers, 


We are not distrusting any members of the present 
Cabinet nor questioning the competency of the Demo- 
cratic party to furnish brains enough to run the Govern- 
ment. But in times like these a strictly party govern- 
ment is out of place, and it is easy to think of individu- 
als not in the party or even in politics who would greatly 
strengthen the Government if called into its service or 
into confidential consultation on special occasions. We 
should say, for instance, that our two ex-Presidents were 
entitled to such selection, and we have no doubt that 
they would both give loyal aid to President Wilson in 
this emergency. Mr. Roosevelt would be just the man to 
be put at the job of recruiting a new army. He would 
rouse as much enthusiasm for national service as Kitch- 
ener did in England, and he could raise as big a force 
that would match “Kitchener’s army,” and prob- 
ably be nicknamed as the “TRmy.” Henry Ford, who has 
been sneered at as a fanatical pacifist, has set an exam- 
ple of patriotism by placing his fortune and his factory 
at the disposal of the Government without remunera- 
tion. The offer should be accepted if needed and his or- 
ganizing genius enlisted in the national service. Charles 
Proteus Steinmetz is another man we ought to have at 
the head of affairs. Pacifist, Socialist and German tho 
he be, yet we believe that he would work as loyally and 
efficiently as Chief Electrician of the United States 
as he has for the General Electric Company. Colonel 
Goethals, of Panama, is of course already at the com- 
mand of the Government. As representative of labor 
John Mitchell ought to be in the national council. The 
statesmanship of Elihu Root must not be lost to the 
country because he happens to belong to the Republican 
party. Such are some of the men whom we should like 
to see advising and aiding the American Government in 
such a crisis as the present. 








THE COMMON ENEMY OF CIVILIZATION 


HE Prussian autocracy is the common enemy of civ- 

ilization. It is so knowingly, willingly, of malice 
aforethought, It is so in fulfillment of a purpose long ago 
made. There has been no hour since the present Kaiser 
came to the throne when it has not been his intention 
to extend his empire over Central Europe from Ant- 
werp to the Persian Gulf and so dominate the world. 
There has been no day in which his general staff has 
not worked on plans for the fulfilment of the imperial 
intent. There has been no week in which the controlled 
press of Prussia has not proclaimed the coming substi- 
tution of Kultur for the civilization inherited by western 
Europe and by America from Greece and Rome and Gali- 
lee. There has been no month in which German philoso- 
phers have not vauntingly described Kultur which 
seemed to the world the culture of Hell, and gloried in 
its superiority over the culture of a Christianized civili- 
zation. There has been no year in which William Hohen- 
zollern has not publicly blasphemed Almighty God by 
imputing to Him an intent to uphold and abet the 
Hohenzollerns’ infernal designs. 

The German state began a world war expressly and 
deliberately to accomplish these designs. It announced 
at the outset that it would be bound by no law, princi- 
ple, promise, faith or morality but military necessity 
interpreted by the will and intellect of absolutism. This 
one promise the German state has kept; the only prom- 
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ise it has kept since William placed upon his own head 
his crown of iniquitous power. From the rape of Bel- 
gium to the sinking of the “Lusitania”; from the perfi- 
dious promises to the United States to the impudent no- 
tice to us that our ocean commerce will henceforth be 
supervised from Berlin on the bread-ticket plan, the 
German state has added brutality to brutality, ruthless- 
ness to ruthlessness, insanity to insanity. Now it dares 
the world to get in the way or to disobey orders. 

It is a dare to be thankful for. Like a flash of light- 
ning it reveals the world crisis in stark and unmistak- 
able outlines. There have been considerate men and 
women who have hesitated to believe in the utter deprav- 
ity of the German state. There have been men and 
women whose eyes have been holden that they should 
not see the truth. There have been cowards .who have not 
dared to speak the truth. There have been creatures who 
have been unwilling that the truth should be known lest 
Mammon should be leashed. For none of these does the 
slightest excuse remain. Every human being outside of 
an idiot asylum now knows. the truth. How can any 
American fail to regard the German autocracy as his 
enemy, because the enemy of a Christian civilization? 

The world will take the German state at its own moral 
valuation of itself. For that part of the German people 
which is guiltless of the intents and the acts of the 
German state, the world has and can have no enmity. 
We believe that there are millions of men and women 
in Germany that are helpless subjects of the German 
state, and other millions that are misguided. These are 
innocent. But for the German state itself, the German 
state of this present hour, the world can have no atti- 
tude but relentless enmity. That German state must 
be destroyed. 


DO IT NOW 


AR’S burdens fall heaviest on women. A truism, 
but none the less true. Every war since civiliza- 
tion began has proved it. 

The Great War has demonstrated something else. The 
women of a nation are one of its most valuable assets— 
not in apy sentimental sense, but in an intensely prac- 
tical one. Women make munitions, and drive motor 
cars, and run trains, and till the soil, that men may be 
released to take the field. Their countrymen should make 
haste to break down any dark-age barriers that keep 
women out of their fullest and freest development. 

It would be an act of cold, calculating wisdom for the 
men of America, as they enter the Great War, to give 
the women of America equal part in the government of 
the nation. Women should be given, here and now, the 
vote, not as a bribe—thank God, they need no such in- 
centive to effort and sacrifice—but as an aid to enlarged 
usefulness. 


“CAUSE” AND “OCCASION” 


RESIDENT WILSON has decided that only the ac- 
tual murder of American citizens on the high seas 
shall be the condition of war. But the fact that the 
issues of peace and war depend upon a single hostile 
act on the part of Germany should not mislead us into 
thinking that the occasion of the war is the cause of it. 
The United States would not, like Austria, murder 
a million men to avenge the murder of one. The right 
of vengeance belongs to a higher tribunal than that of 


man, and if we could be assured beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that Germany would now turn from her pres- 
ent evil course the United States would sheathe the 
sword no matter how many crimes may have blotted the 
recent pages of German history. 

If we go to war it will be not to avenge the death of 
individuals by the sacrifice of countless other lives, but 
to withstand a policy of terrorism which casts its 
shadow over the future and to vindicate the public law 
of the world. . 

We fight, if fight we must, not for yesterday’s wrongs, 
but for tomorrow’s right. 


TO GERMAN-AMERICANS 


F the present issue were one between Germany and 

England we would expect you to sympathize with 
your Fatherland; if it were one between the United 
States and Germany we would expect you to support 
your adopted country, but with reluctance and perhaps 
misgiving. But do not look at it in that light. The pres- 
ent conflict is one that transcends nationality; it is a 
world-wide Civil War between the last strongholds of 
Feudalism and the rising tide of Democracy. There is no 
nation, considered as a nation, which Americans of every 
descent love more than Germany. We have had more 
quarrels with England, and even with France, than 
with Germany; our universities have drawn more in- 
spiration from Germany than from any other land; we 
regard, and rightly regard, the German-American as 
one of the best elements of our citizenship. We hope 
that a liberal Germany may in the future become one of 
the most prosperous and powerful of the nations of the 
earth. The enemies of your adopted country are the 
military caste and the military machine that have 
ruined and disgraced your native country. Down with 
the Kaiser! Long live the German people! 








DAYLIGHT SAVING 


HERE are two very different schemes advocated 

under the same name of “daylight saving” which 
is unfortunate because one of them is an absurdity and 
the other is feasible. It is an absurdity to turn the clock 
ahead an hour all the year round. If the California legis- 
lature moves that state from the Pacific to the Mountain 
zone as it is asked to do, the Colorado legislature will 
doubtless follow suit and move that state into the Cen- 
tral zone. Then the Central States will move into the 
Eastern zone and the Eastern states into the Atlantic. 
So the movement will go on around the world, each 
trying to get ahead of the other by pretending that it 
is ahead, until finally, after twelve such changes, the 
clocks will be all right again. The institution of standard 
time by which a time meridian is established every 
fifteen degrees was a very great triumph of human 
ingenuity for it secured uniformity over large regions 
without putting the clocks of any place more than half 
an hour wrong. But when a city like Cleveland or Detroit 
or a state like California takes the liberty of changing 
its time standard the symmetry and simplicity of the 
system is destroyed. If that is to be done then we had 
better throw over the system and abandon the attempt 
to establish zones of uniform time. Then the whole 
world could adopt Greenwich time and each locality 
settle its hours of rising and retiring to suit itself. 
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The fact is that when a legislature or municipal coun- 
cil orders the clock set ahead permanently it is playing 
the same sort of a trick on the state or city as a house- 
wife when she secretly sets the alarm ahead. Sooner or 
later, depending upon their intelligence, ‘people find 
out the trick and make allowance for it. It is like say- 
ing “everybody come early and avoid the rush.” The 
theory of it is simply that folks ought to get up earlier 
than they want to and that you can get them up earlier 
by making them think that they are getting up later 
than they are. 

The other scheme that goes by the name of “daylight 
saving” is more sensible. As embodied in the Borland 
bill now before Congress it retains our admirable sys- 
tem of standard time meridians and abolishes, so far as 
interstate commerce is concerned, such local exceptions 
as Cleveland, Detroit and California. It proposes to set 
the clocks ahead one hour at 2 a. m. on the last Sunday 
in April and back at the same hour on the first Sunday 
in September. It may be objected that this is as much 
juggling with the clock as the other, and so it is, but 
it has more reason. In the first place, most people are 
so used to following the clock blindly that they will not 
discover that they are being tricked into becoming 
healthy and wealthy and wise until the five months are 
up. In the second place the summer does give an op- 
portunity for an ante-meridian shift without burning 
the candle at the other end. Of course anybody who 
wants to take advantage of this can do it now without 
waiting for legislation by simply getting up earlier and 
those who do not may lie abed. The proposed change 
would merely throw the extra hour after the day’s work 
instead of before it. Noon comes nearly in the middle of 
the daylight day and those who want to get the maxi- 
mum of daylight must make noon the middle of their 
working day. That’s all there is to the problem. 

Not every individual is able to shift his working day 
forward in the summer time, but any factory, business 
house or industry could do it now without legislation 
if it were desired by the employees and employers. If 
other establishments did not follow their example so 
much the better, for it would relieve the peak load on 
restaurants and cars caused by our unfortunate uni- 
formity of hours of travel and eating. The economy 
effected by introducing diversity of hours might easily 
prove greater than the gain thru a uniform shift. 

How much of a gain there would be by setting the 
clock ahead in summer is questionable. The commis- 
sion appointed by the British Government to determine 
the effects of it as tried last summer has not yet made 
its report but is said to be in favor of continuing the 
practise next summer. The saving of fuel, which was 
one of the chief objects of the measure, was, however, 
found to be less than was anticipated. One British gas 
company reported an increase of eleven per cent in the 
amount of gas consumed owing chiefly to the longer use 
of fuel gas in the munition works. The lengthened after- 
noons gave opportunity for a more extensive employ- 

ment of motor cars and the authorities had to interfere 
to prevent a gasoline famine. 

Germany was the first to adopt the plan of setting the 
clock ahead one hour on May 1 and twelve other Euro- 
pean countries followed her example. If they continue 
it after the stress of war is over it will be good proof 
of its advantages at least for those latitudes. It must be 





remembered, however, that it is largely a question of 
latitude and that Europe lies mostly to the north of 
the United States. The sun rises three hours earlier 
at the summer solstice than at the winter solstice in the 
latitude of Boston but only two hours earlier in the 
latitude of Charleston. But Boston is about on a level 
with Rome, and Charleston with Alexandria. South 
of Charleston a daylight saving law would be of less use. 
North of Boston it is less needed. The summer days are 
all too long in high latitudes to get a good night’s sleep 
in darkness. Calgary, Canada, which tried the daylight 
saving plan last summer, voted against its continuance 
by 3162 to 1257. 

But for the greater part of the United States a shift 
of the working day an hour back would have some un- 
deniable advantages and doubtless the promoters of the 
plan are right in thinking that: it will be easier to get 
people to do it by law than by persuasion. 








HENRY FORD: MASTER OF EFFICIENCY 


ENRY FORD is likely to smash a great many pre- 

conceived ideas as to what a pacifist is. Ever since 
the much ridiculed voyage of the Ford peace ship, he 
has been looked upon as the arch-pacifist. Now, as we 
stand on the threshold of war, he offers himself and his 
wealth to his country with a completeness that even the 
most thoroly militant spirit will find it hard to equal. 

“If anybody attacks the United States,” says Henry 
Ford, “believe me, I’m going to fight—and fight hard.” 
This is no bluster; he backs it up. In the next breath he 
declares that in the event of war his factory, employing 
more than forty thousand working people, will work for 
the Government without a cent of profit to himself. He 
is prepared to manufacture 3000 motor cars a day; and 
any one who knows how the Ford car has made good in 
the ambulance service behind the lines in Europe will 
realize what an asset to the American army such an out- 
put would be. He has a plan for turning out a thousand 
baby submarines a day as well, of a type that he he believes 
would be admirably adapted for defense. 

But Henry Ford’s promised contributions to the na- 
tion’s war efforts do not end with manufacturing with- 
out profit. Many other manufacturers have offered to do 
that; and Henry Ford is seldom satisfied with doing as 
much as the next fellow. 

He proposes to lend his entire available financial re- 
sources to the Government—without interest. It will 
certainly amount to many millions of dollars—some say 
a hundred million. Quite a windfall for a nation entering 
a great war. 

When the Ford peace ship sailed, we described Henry 
Ford as “quixotic.” Precisely. For in the heart of the 
gaunt old Don burned a clear flame of idealism; and 
Henry Ford is above everything else an idealist. Before 
the shadow of war as in the white light of peace he 
proves himself quixotic—following his ideal with all the 
fervor and the energy of his intense personality. 

No one who knows what Henry Ford has accom- 
plished, not only in making the automobile the common 
servant of the people of America but in proving, by the 
simple expedient of doing it, that the workingman can 


_ be made a full sharer in an industry’s prosperity, would 


deny to him high rank in the world of efficiency. He is 
efficient primarily because he is an idealist. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











The renewal of unre- 
stricted submarine 
war against merchant 
ships entering the war zone around the 
coasts of the Entente Allies has 
changed the question of national pre- 
paredness for war from merely an im- 
portant issue to an urgent one. The 
Council of National Defense has been 
in session to plan for the mobilization 
of the industrial resources of the coun- 
try and to consider the many volun- 
tary offers of manufacturers who have 
placed the productive capacity of their 
plants at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. The Naval Consulting Board 
under the presidency of Thomas A. 
Edison, is considering new methods of 
meeting the menace of the submarine. 
Navy recruiting agents have been in- 
structed to enlist 25,000 new recruits. 

President Wilson and his Cabinet are 
planning increased military and naval 
appropriations, but Congress seems 
less imprest with the urgency of the 
situation. It seems that the prepared- 
ness Measures now before Congress 
with the moral support of the Admin- 
istration behind them will be delayed 
if not reduced before their final pas- 
sage. But the so-called “pork” meas- 
ures, such as the rivers and harbors 
appropriations, are in greater danger 
of failure owing to the pressure of 
business and the approaching end of the 
present session. The Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee have refused to approve the rivers 
and harbors appropriations and will 
carry their fight to the floor of the 
Senate. The emergency taxation au- 
thorized by the House of Representa- 
tives to meet the danger of a deficit has 
been approved by the Democratic cau- 
cus in the Senate, which voted down 
an alternative plan for raising all the 
needed revenue with a $500,000,000 
bond issue. 


Getting the 
Nation Ready 


The desperate attempts of 
the Germans to crush Brit- 
ish commerce and the possi- 
bility that America may become in- 
volved have diverted attention from 
continental battlefields, and indeed 
there is nothing of importance to re- 
port in most places. The weather is ex- 
tremely cold in Russia and Rumania 
and neither side cares to risk its men 
on futile skirmishing. In the swamps 
about Riga the Germans have been 
making strong efforts to recover the 
ground lost in the recent Russian at- 
tacks. In Galicia there has of late been 


The War 
on Land 


an increase of activity about the forti- 


fied city of Stanislav, but no decided 
successes are claimed. The Russian at- 
tack on the German lines in the ex- 
treme south of Bukovina has made no 
progress during the week. In Rumania 
the Russians remain securely en- 
trenched behind the Sereth River. A 
small body of Bulgars made their way 
across the Sereth but were promptly 
thrown back or captured. The Berlin 


despatches claim that more than 400 
steamers and 2700 tugs with barges 
are engaged in carrying grain, wood, 
leather and other needed products up 
the Danube from Rumania to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, and also that the 
river is being used extensively for the 
transportation of troops, tho the de- 
spatches neglect to say which way the 
troops are being transported. 

But the weather which has checked 
the fighting in the east has permitted 
its renewal in the west. The ground, 
which has been too soft and muddy for 
military operations in France and Bel- 
gium, is now frozen and the British 
have made decided inroads on the Ger- 
man lines at several points. The Cana- 
dian troops in particular have distin- 
guished themselves during the winter 
by daring raids in small parties on the 
German front trenches, bombing the 
dugouts, destroying the guns, seizing 
what prisoners they could and return- 
ing to their own lines before the Ger- 
mans could bring up their reserves or 
direct their fire upon the place at- 
tacked. Now, however, the British seem 
to be making systematic efforts to gain 
new ground, and they have taken ad- 
vance positions at several points in the 
sector north of the Somme, for in- 
stance, on both sides of Ancre Creek, 
beyond the village of Sailly-Saillisel 

















© Kadel & Herbert 
ON GUARD 


Military protection was spread over New York 

City at the first news of possible war with 

Germany. Bridges, docks and water supply sta- 
tions are guarded with extra precaution 





and southeast of the wood of Neuville 
St. Vaast. The attempts of the Ger- 
mans to dislodge them from their new 
positions have been unsuccessful. 

The Austrians on the night of Feb- 
uary 9 launched an attack against the 
Italian lines east of Gorizia and suc- 
ceeded in taking some trenches and 675 
prisoners. 


: General Pershing’s puni- 
psn a tive expedition has at last 
left Mexico. On February 
7 the general took command at El Paso. 
He reported that 3749 refugees had 
followed the American columns across 
the border, including more than two 
thousand native Mexicans and a num- 
ber of Chinese who have been admitted 
to this country temporarily in spite of 
the immigration laws. Secretary of 
War Baker has written to General 
Pershing in high commendation of the 
work of the army on the border and in 
Mexico, mentioning particularly “the 
restraint imposed by both officers and 
men upon themselves in their consider- 
ation for the people of Mexico with 
whom they came in contact and the 
public authorities of that country.” 
The man whom the American expe- 
dition was sent to catch or kill is occu- 
pying the districts now left unguarded 
by the American withdrawal. Villa’s 
army is estimated at no less than 
twenty-five thousand men, equipt with 
an adequate number of cannon and ma- 
chine guns. On February 9 a force of 
two hundred Villistas under José Sa- 
lazar destroyed the small garrison of 
Guzman, a town seventy-five miles to 
the south of Juarez. The eight or ten 
thousand Villistas in the State of Chi- 
huahua are carrying on a systematic 
campaign for the destruction of all 
bridges and railroad lines likely to be 
useful to the troops of the de facto gov- 
ernment. Proclamations signed by Villa 
warn all persons against traveling on 
railroad lines in Northern Mexico and 
urge foreigners to keep out of that part 
of the country altogether. Dr. Vasquez 
Gomez, a sometime member of Presi- 
dent Madero’s cabinet, is fomenting a 
new movement against the present 
Mexican Government on the ground 
that the new constitution, which is the 
work of Carranza and his fellow par- 
tizans, has no legality He favors the 
restoration of the constitution of 1857. 
Some slight compensation for the 
ending of our diplomatic relations with 
Germany may be found in the resump- 
tion of our long interrupted diplomatic 
relations with Mexico. Ambassador 
Henry P. Fletcher has left the United 
States to present his credentials to the 
authorities of the de facto government 
of Mexico at Queretaro, the seat of the 
constitutional convention. A reception 
committee and a special guard has been 
arranged to meet him at the border and 
to secure the safety of his railroad trip 
thru the war-torn country. 
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Central News 


Underwood & Underwood 
TRYING OUT WAR INVENTIONS 





The telephoto camera is the latest equipment of an air scout. It will photograph accurately at an altitude of 5000 feet and a speed of ninety 
miles an hour. The official aerial photographer of the U. S. Flying Corps, Sergeant J. S. Frewer, is using it here. The newest aid to trench war- 
fare is the periscope rifle, named for its inventor, J. H. Eradus. With it the sniper can aim accurately without endangering his own head 


, Our State Department in 

— forwarding to the Amer- 

ican representatives in 

neutral countries the announcement of 

the severance of diplomatic relations 

with Germany added these instruc- 
tions: 

Say also that the President is reluctant 
to believe Germany actually will carry out 
her threat against neutral commerce, but 
if it be done the President will ask Con- 
gress to authorize use of the national power 
to protect American citizens engaged in 
their peaceful and lawful errands on the 
~ believes it will make for the peace of 
the world if other neutral powers can find 
it possible to take similar action. 

So far none of the countries con- 
cerned has followed the example of the 
United States in breaking with Ger- 
many, but most of them will, it is ex- 
pected, send strong notes of protest. 

Holland and Denmark, tho hard hit 
by the extension of the war area, are 
loth to offend Germany both because 
they would lose the German trade of 
which they are now the chief channels 
and because they might easily be in- 
vaded and perhaps conquered by the 
German troops on their frontiers. To 
the west of the Netherlands the danger 
zones as described by Great Britain 
and by Germany cover in part the same 
waters, and taken together restrict 
Dutch shipping to a narrow coastal 
strip. The Dutch Government is try- 
ing to persuade both these countries to 


. contract their danger zones so as to 


have a clear passage for ships between 
them. 

Spain has made an energetic pro- 
test against the violation of neutral 
rights by Germany and she regards the 
threatened destruction of her shipping 
as especially unwarranted, since it has 
never been used for carrying muni- 
tions. But Spain has charge of the in- 
terests of Americans and of the na- 
tionals of most of the Allies in Ger- 
many and is therefore desirous to main- 
tain a channel of intercourse with 








THE GREAT WAR 


February 5—President forbids trans- 
fer of American ships to foreign 
registry. Five ships sunk. 

February 6—British attack German 
lines on Somme. Fourteen ships 
sunk, 


February 7—British take Grand- 
court. Thirteen ships sunk. 
February 8—Irish party demand 


Home Rule. Ten ships sunk. 


February 9—European neutrals de- 
cline to break with Germany. Most 
of the American republics protest 
against German submarine warfare. 
Six ships sunk. 

February 10-—-Steel net prepared to 
close New York harbor at night. 
Seven ships sunk. 

February 11—American Ambassador 
Gerard leaves Germany for Switzer- 
land. Two ships sunk, making the 


total oneee destroyed since Feb- 
ruary 1, 178,113. 




















the Central Powers as long as pos- 
sible. 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark are, 
in accordance with the compact ar- 
ranged early in the war, consulting 
and acting together and will send a 
joint note to Germany protesting 
against her illegal submarine block- 
ade. 

It cannot be expected that Switzer- 
land will take any action that will lead 
to war, nor is it to be desired, for she 
would add little to the strength of the 
Allies, while by entering she would open 
a way for a German army to invade 
France thru Swiss territory as for- 
merly thru Belgium. Such an opening 
would be so advantageous to Germany 
that she is suspected of harboring the 
design of breaking thru Switzerland in 
the spring without any excuse. 

Of the South American republics 
Brazil seems to sympathize most near- 
ly with the American attitude. A note 
has been despatched to Berlin object- 
ing to the new naval policy of Germany 
as an unwarranted extension of an in- 


admissible blockade and a _ violation 
both of international law and of the 
treaties between Brazil and Germany. 
The note declares the intention of 
Brazil to protect its shipping and to 
hold Germany responsible for any 
injury to it. Peru has filed a claim 
against Germany for the destruction 
of the sailing ship “Lorton,” sunk by 
a submarine off the coast of Spain. 
Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia, Panama and 
Cuba -have either refused to recognize 
the German blockade or in some way 
exprest their displeasure at the meas- 
ure. 


The first passenger 
steamer of impor- 
tance to fall a vic- 
tim to the new German blockade about 
the British Isles was the “California,” 
of the Anchor Line. This was a British 
vessel, and in accordance with the Ad- 
miralty rules was armed with a 4.7 
inch gun on the stern. As she was on 
her way from New York -to Glasgow, 
at nine o’clock Wednesday morning, 


The “California” 


‘February 7, the captain on the bridge 


saw oil bubbles on the sea about three 
hundred yards away. Suspecting from 
this the presence of a submerged sub- 
marine, he ordered the gunner to aim 
at the oily spot, but before he could 
fire the vessel was struck by a torpedo 
on her port quarter. A second torpedo 
was launched, but missed its mark by 
a few yards. The explosion killed five 
persons and tore a great hole in the 
side of the vessel, which sank in nine 
minutes. Owing to the slant of the 
ship it was difficult to lower the 
boats or get into them, and thirty-six 
persons were drowned, among them 
three women and two children. The 
captain and other officers remained on 
the bridge and went down with the 
ship but were rescued. The “Califor- 
nia” carried a crew of 171 and 23 pas- 
sengers. According to reports, 13 of the 
passengers and 28 of the crew were 
killed. There was one American in the 
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crew, but he was saved. The S O S 
signals brought speedy aid and. fortu- 
nately the sea was smooth, so the sur- 
vivors were able to reach the Irish 
coast, tho in a distressing state, some 
of them wounded and many with little 
clothing. The submarine did not appear 
above the water during the whole time 
altho her periscope was seen. The “Cal- 
ifornia” was carrying contraband, 
shells and food for the British army, 
but this does not excuse her sinking 
without warning and without provid- 
ing for the safety of those on board. 


On February 7, the 
— United States Senate 

passed a resolution by 
seventy-eight votes to five approving 
“the action taken by the President as 
set forth in his address delivered be- 
fore the joint session of the Congress” 
on February 3. The five votes in the 
negative were those of Senators Kirby 
of Arkansas, Vardaman of Mississippi, 
Gronna of North Dakota, Works of 
California, and La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin. The first two mentioned are Dem- 
ocrats; the three others Republicans. 
Party lines disappeared entirely during 
the debate and the President found his 
warmest supporter in Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts, until recently one of 
the most formidable opponents and 
critics of the foreign policy of the ad- 


' ministration. The resolution was fath- 


ered by Chairman Stone of the Senate 

















© International Film 


OUR OWN CENSOR 
The Navy Department has not waited for war 
to appoint Lieut.-Commander Charles Belknap, 
Jr., as Official Censor. His chief duty as yet is 
to guide the daily conversations of Secretary 
Daniels with the newspaper men 


Foreign Relations Committee and prob- 
ably exprest the wish of President 
Wilson for a formal endorsement of 
his momentous diplomatic step in 
breaking off relations with the German 
Government. 

The moral effect of the Senate’s 
vote of confidence was slightly weak- 
ened by the tenor of the discussion. 
Not only did the minority opposing 
the resolution fight it as “a prelim- 
inary declaration of war” but some of 
the Senators who favored it exprest 
their fears and misgivings. Senator 
Borah and not a few others dreaded 
that American resistance to Germany, 
however justified in itself, might in- 
volve the country in the political rival- 
ries of the Old World. But the major- 
ity of the Senate is evidently deter- 
mined to support the foreign policy of 
the administration, even to a declara- 
tion of war should President Wilson 
deem it necessary. 


Altho the nation as a 
whole is apparently 
willing to support Pres- 
ident Wilson in his stand on the sub- 
marine issue, there are many ardent 
pacifists who still believe that war with 
Germany can be averted by the action 
of this country. An emergency Peace 
Federation has been organized with 
George W. Kirchwey as its chairman 
and George F. Peabody as treasurer. 
The proposals of the Peace Federation, 
which are in harmony with the sug- 
gestions of William Jennings Bryan, 
favor keeping Americans out of the 
war zone, deferring demands for rep- 
aration till the end of the war, and 
submitting the question of peace or 
war to a popular referendum. The 
American Union Against Militarism in 
the meantime is organizing a post-card 
referendum of its own, requesting one 
hundred thousand men and women to 
give their opinion on maintaining 
American rights at sea by war and also 
asking them if they favor a nation- 
wide referendum before Congress de- 
clares war. . 

The National German-American Alli- 
ance, speaking thru Charles J. Hex- 
amer, its president, favors the sug- 
gested national referendum and mass 
meetings of German-Americans have 
also endorsed the plan. The executive 
committee of the American Union 
Against Militarism has telegraphed to 
Washington urging upon the Govern- 
ment the principle of the referendum. 

The majority of individuals and or- 
ganizations now working for peace have 
exprest their willingness to support the 
Government in case of war. A more 
militant opposition is that of the 
Women’s Peace Party, many members 
of which have criticized Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt for pledging the aid of 
the suffrage organizations to the Pres- 
ident if war should be declared. A mass 
meeting of four thousand Socialists, 
labor unionists and other radical paci- 
fists met at Carnegie Hall in New York 
to protest against the possibility of 
war. Morris Hillquit, the Socialist 
leader and publicist, declared that 
never in history was war waged with 


Protests 
Against War 

















Bain 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


The only American aboard was saved. But if 
more Americans had happened to be on the 
British passenger ship ‘California,” bound for 
Glasgow, and torpedoed without warning off the 
Irish coast, the United States would probably 
have judged the sinking an “actual overt act” 
and sufficient cause for a declaration of war 
with Germany 


less justification or on a more frivo- 
lous pretext than the threatened war 
between the United States and Ger- 
many. 


Rallying Round Wh ie, Congress is 
the Flag . 4 


propriations for the 
army and navy in addition to the costly 
preparedness measures already en- 
acted, the efforts of the Government to 
mobilize the industrial resources of the 
United States are seconded by manu- 
facturers thruout the country. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels has made 
public a list of ninety firms which have 
offered to put their resources at the 
disposal of the Government. Among 
them are such important concerns as 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
the Goodrich Rubber Company and 
Henry Ford. Mr. Ford has been one of 
the most ardent exponents of pacifist 
sentiment in this country and his offer 
to run his manufacturing plant at full 
capacity in case of war without asking 
a cent of personal profit created a pro- 
found sensation. He believes that his 
automobile factory could without diffi- 
culty be made into a factory for small 
submarines and other engines of war. 

Americans who were born in Ger- 
many or in Austria-Hungary are, as a 
class, emphatic in expressing their de- 
termination to uphold the hands of the 
American Government. The German- 
American National Alliance, at a meet- 
ing of delegates from twenty-eight 


states in Philadelphia, adopted resolu- - 


tions pledging loyalty to the Govern- 
ment in peace and war. Many Germans 
and other aliens who have been resident 
in this country for years without ap- 
plying for citizenship have in the last 
few days secured naturalization. In 
some instances naturalization officials 
have been compelled to turn away ap- 
plicants or greatly to increase their 
clerical force to handle the crowds seek- 
ing naturalization. 

The response to the nation’s crisis is 
equally marked in every section of the 
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population. Samuel Gompers, speaking 
for American labor, has promised that 
the members and officials of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will be united 
in support of the Government. Woman 
suffrage organizations have offered 
their services in any field where the 
authorities might find them useful in 
war time. Several colleges and univer- 
sities. have pledged themselves to the 
service of the nation and a few Eastern 
universities are developing aeronautic 
squadrons of trained student volunteers. 


The Philippine Senate 
has adopted a bill intro- 
duced by Manuel L. 
Quezon, President of the Senate, 
authorizing the organization of a Phil- 
ippine army division of twenty-five 
thousand men in accordance with the 
National Defense act and authorizing 
the Governor to call out all the military 
forces of the Philippine Islands at the 
request of the President of the United 
States. 

One reason for this mobilization of 
our island colonies is the fact that Ger- 
man ships in our colonial ports have 
been secretly damaged to reduce their 
value in case the American Government 
should take them over for its own pur- 
poses. In Manila Bay the German crews 
were removed from seventeen merchant 
ships. Customs officers‘ and naval ex- 
perts examined the ships and found 
that all of them had been extensively 
damaged. Nine German merchant ves- 
sels tied up in Hawaiian harbors had 
their engines and boilers disabled by 
their crews. 


Our Ally, the 
Philippines 


President Wilson’s veto 
of the immigration bill 
containing the literacy 
test was frustrated by the action of the 
Senate on February 5. The bill had al- 
ready passed over the President’s veto. 
in the House of Representatives, but its 
opponents hoped that it would be un- 
able to secure the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. But the affirmative 
vote of sixty-two to nineteen was more 
than was needed to override the veto 
and is striking evidence of the strong 
sentiment in Congress for the restric- 
tion of immigration. The literacy pro- 
vision excludes from the United Statés 
all aliens over sixteen years of age and 
physically capable of reading who can- 
not read the English language or some 
other language or dialect. Any admis- 
sible alien, however, can bring in or 
send for a father or grandfather over 
fifty-five years of age, his wife, mother, 
grandmother, or unmarried or widowed 
daughter, if otherwise admissible, re- 
gardless of whether such relatives can 
read or not. 

Altho it has rarely happened in recent 
years that Congress should override 
a President’s veto, President Wilson 
cannot construe the action of Con- 
gress as a defeat for’ the national ad- 
ministration since the immigration bill 
was not a party issue. Of the sixty- 
two Senators who favored the meas- 
ure, thirty-four were Democrats and 
twenty-eight Republicans; its oppo- 
nents included eleven Democrats and 


Literacy Test 
Triumphs 


eight Republicans. In the debate Sena- 
tor Reed of Missouri and other oppo- 
nents of the bill emphasized two points, 
that the literacy test is unjust since it 
does not test personal capacity and 
character and that the present was not 
the time for endangering our relations 
with Japan by enacting immigration 
laws affecting Asiatics. In rebuttal Sen- 
ators pointed out that the phraseology 
of the new law was carefully chosen 
not to affect any existing treaty or 
agreement with Japan, and that, while 
the ability to read and write was not 
in every individual case a test of fitness 
for immigration to this country, it was 
desirable to limit the amount of immi- 
gration and this was the least objec- 
tionable way of reaching the desired 
result. 


The last few days have 
been crowded with tri- 
umphs for the enemies of 
the saloon. On February 2, Oregon’s 
new law, absolutely prohibiting the im- 
portation of liquor for beverage pur-~ 
poses, was approved by the Governor. 
On the same day a similar bill was 
signed by the Governor of Tennessee, 
Arkansas has adopted a prohibition 
law which not only prevents shipments 
of intoxicating liquor into the state, 
but from one part of Arkansas to an- 
other or storage of such liquor in any 
part of the State. All of these laws are 
designed to take advantage of the Su- 
preme Court’s recent decision uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the fed- 
eral law which prohibits the shipment 
of intoxicating liquors into states that 
have laws forbidding such importation. 

The statewide prohibition bill, which 
had passed the lower branch of the 
Indiana Legislature, passed the State 
Senate on February 2, by a vote of 
38 to 11. The bill now goes back to the 
lower house for the consideration of 


Prohibition 
Victories 


— 


amendments adopted in the Senate. A 
prohibition bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner to see that 
there are no violations of the law has 
passed the Utah Legislature almost 
unanimously. Governor Kendrick, of 
Wyoming, has signed a bill submitting 
a constitutional amendment for state 
prohibition to the voters in 1918. The 
rigid prohibition bill for the territory 
of Alaska, which had already passed 
the United States Senate, has been 
equally successful in the House of 


Representatives. 
i The meeting of the 
Putting the 1 
Clock Forward National Daylight 


Saving Convention in 
New York has given new impetus to a 
movement already widely advocated by 
public men. The plan is to set all 
clocks forward one hour during the 
summer months, The theory upon which 
it is based is that people in our modern 
industrial civilization do not regulate 
their habits by the sun but by the 
arbitrary time scheme of clocks and 
watches and factory whistles. There- 
fore a universal agreement to call what 
had been seven o’clock eight o’clock 
would start everyone’s day an’ hour 
earlier. This, it is alleged, would save 
millions of dollars now wasted in arti- 
ficial illumination and promote good 
habits among the people. The idea is a 
comparatively new one in this country 
and it would probably be regarded as 
outside practical politics but for the 
fact that the system has been largely 
adopted thruout Eurepe since the be- 


ginning of the Great War. Representa- ° 


tive Borland has introduced a bill into 
Congress providing for standard time 
thruout the United States and for mov- 
ing all clocks forward one hour during 
the summer. The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce of the Pacific 
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THE MEN WHO GUARD NEW YORK 
The possibility of war with Germany has given many new duties to the Collector of Customs at 
the port of New York, Dudley F. Malone. His discovery that the machinery of interned German 
liners had been destroyed led to an investigation in other ports, where similar conditions were 
found. Commander Fry is in charge of the Naval Militia which has established a strict guard 
of the great bridges across the East River 
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Press Illustrating 


THE ARMY HEADS 





A word from the War Department and military mobilization in the United States will proceed under the direction of these four generals, each in 
charge of a geographical division. From left to right they are Gen. Barry, in command of the Central Division; Gen. Wood, of the Eastern Division; 
Gen. Franklin Bell, of the Western Division; and Gen. Funston, of the Southern Division 


Coast have both indorsed the movement 
and President Wilson sent a favorable 
letter to one of the leaders of the Day- 
light Saving Convention. 


The Negro and At the twenty-sixth 

annual convention of 
the New South negro farmers held at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, the main topic of 
discussion was the economic oppor- 
tunity for the negro farmer in the 
southern states. The convention adopt- 
ed a declaration expressing confidence 
in the future of the South as a field 
for the activities of the negro race, 
pointing out that more than ninety per 
cent of the farms owned by American 
negroes were in the South and assert- 
ing that the present lack of adequate 
protection under the law for negroes 
in the southern states would soon be 
replaced by better conditions. Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, the successor of 
Booker Washington as head of Tuske- 
gee, presided over the convention. 
Another negro meeting for the cele- 
bration of Emancipation Day at Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, emphasized the 
same point. The orator of the occasion, 
the Rev. W. R. Gullins, of Durham, de- 
clared that in his opinion it was not 
wise for negroes to leave the South 
for other sections of the country, since 
the opportunities in the South were so 
great. Resolutions adopted by the 
Raleigh meeting favored the encourage- 
ment of state education, the establish- 
ment of a negro weekly paper in the 
city, the fullest use of savings banks 
to encourage thrift, and _ political 
activity on the part of all negroes al- 
lowed to vote. An association has been 
formed in the county to see that all 
qualified negroes are on the registra- 
tion books. The association is non- 
partizan and encourages independent 
voting. A session of the Mississippi 
Episcopal Church (negro), recently 
held at Jackson, made a strong plea for 
better schools and better criminal jus- 


tice in order to check the negro exodus.. . 


Alfredo Gonzales, Pres- 
ident of Costa Rica, has 
been ousted from office 
by an unexpected revolt of the military 
forces of the capital, supported by a 
popular insurrection. The administra- 
tive power was conferred upon Federico 
Tinoco, minister of war in President 
Gonzales’ cabinet. The new adminis- 
tration will call a convention, to be 
chosen by popular election, which will 
meet on April first for the election of 
a president. The deposed President 
found a refuge at the United States 


Revolution in 
Costa Rica 








OUR SCRAP OF PAPER 


Article XII in the treaty of 1785 
between the United States and 
Prussia, embodied in the treaty of 
1828, and still binding. 

If one of the contracting parties 
should be engaged in war with any 
other power, the free intercourse 
and commerce of the subjects as 
citizens of the party remaining 
neuter with the belligerent power 
shall not be interrupted. On the 
contrary, in that case, as in full 
peace, the vessels of the neutral 
party may navigate freely to and 
from the ports and on the coasts 
of the belligerent parties, free ves- 
sels making free goods, insomuch 
that all things shall be adjudged 
free which shall be on board any 
vessel belonging to the neutral 
party, altho such things belong to 
the enemy of the other; and the 
same freedom shall be extended to 
persons who shall be on board a 
free vessel, altho they should be 
enemies to the other party, unless 
they be soldiers in actual service 
of such enemy. 

B. FRANKLIN 
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legation. Not a single life has thus far 
been lost during the revolution. 

For a number of years Costa Rica 
has been honorably distinguished among 
Central American republics for rela- 
tive freedom from revolutions and civil 
wars. But the Gonzales administration 
aroused so much discontent among a 
large part of the population that the 
President was not suffered to serve to 
the end of his term of office. His op- 
ponents allege that he was conspiring 
to retain his office for another term in 
spite of the prohibition of reélection 
contained in the Costa Rica constitu- 
tion. The revolutionists found another 
grievance in a new system of taxation 
planned by the President. If there are 
no disorders consequent upon the suc- 
cessful revolution of January 28 the 
United States will not intervene. 


Florida may be so- 
licitous of appro- 
priations from the 
Federal Government for local improve- 
ments, but the State is willing to under- 
take improvements at its own expense 
as well. Governor Sidney J. Catts, in his 
inaugural address, declared that the 
most important problem facing Flo.ida 
today was the conversion of the Ever- 
glades into usable land. The great ob- 
stacle to this improvement had been 
the opposition of voters in other parts 
of the State to the great expense which 
the reclamation of the swamp lands 
would involve, and the Governor prom- 
ised a campaign of education to awaken 
the voters to the necessity of the work. 
The cost of the undertaking will be met 
by two bond issues of $3,000,000 each. 

Other points emphasized by the Gov- 
ernor in his address were the regula- 
tion and taxation of railroads, the sim- 
plification of the primary law, the in- 
troduction of the initiative, referendum 
and recall “from constable to the high- 
est officers of the State,” the establish- 
ment of industrial schools, and the tax- 
ation of’ church property. 


Florida to 
Drain Everglades 
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We are _ frequently 
Fag Bo hol asked to give the 
amount of the mone- 
tary losses and expenditures of the vari- 
ous belligerents, but it is impossible to 
comply with these requests in the full- 
est sense. No valid calculation can be 
made of the property destroyed in the 
regions traversed by the armies; still 
less can one estimate the value of the 
lives lost or the permanent injury done 
to the commerce and industries of the 
world. Even the actual expenditures by 
the several governments are not known 
in some cases, as for instance Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, and it is impos- 
sible in any case to draw a sharp line 
between the ordinary expenses of run- 
ning the government and the new ex- 
penditures necessitated by the war. The 
best that can be done is to put down 
the known appropriations voted and 
loans made and supplement these by 
estimates of other expenditures. The 
financial section of the New York Times 
for December 31 makes from such data 
as are available a careful calculation 
and arrives at the totals given below: 
Present 


Total Cost to Average 


Country Dec. 31,1916 Cost per Day 


Great Britain: 








United Kingdom. .$14,374,000,000 $23,500,000 
eer 400,000,000 900,000 
Other colonies .... 600,000,000 600,000 
Total Great Britain .$15,374,000,000 . $25,000,000 
PURSE. ccocceosccese $12,200,000,000 $18,000,000 
RUMER ccccecopcensee 8,500,000,000 16,000,000 
DO nse 60d0090se098 4,000,000,000 7,000,000 
BeIgtGME ccccoccccese 490,000,000 1,000,000 
Serbia. ..cccccsccesss 330,000,000 1,000,000 
Rumania ..ccccsccce 250,000,000 2,000,000 
Entente Allies ....$41,144,000,000 $70,000,000 
GermeRe so cctacceses $14,600,000,000 $21,000,000 
Germany ....cccreces $14,600,000,000 $21,000,000 
Austria .ccccccesecce 5,000,000,000 11,000,000 
Turkey ccocccece pee0 650,000,000 1,500,000 
Bulgaria .c.ce.ccocce 375,000,000 1,500,000 





Central Allies ....$20,625,000,000 $35,000,000 

Grand Total. ..$61,769,000,000 $105,000,000 

The aggregate direct cost of the 

twenty greatest wars in the century and 

a quarter preceding the outbreak of the 

present struggle was not in excess of 
$22,000,000,000. 


National Debts 


These sums are raised partly by tax- 
ation and internal loans and partly by 
external loans from other belligerents 
and neutral nations. The financial sup- 
port of Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria 
comes largely from Germany, and on 
the other side Great Britain has ad- 
vanced over $4,000,000,000 to her less 
wealthy allies. The sums so loaned re- 
appear in the table among the expendi- 
ture of the minor belligerents. Whether 
they are to be counted as lost depends 
upon the outcome of the war and the 
financial soundness of the debtor coun- 
try after the war. 


According to the es- 
timates of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board 
the national debts of the five leading 
belligerents have been increased by 
$49,455,000,000 up to the latter part of 
1916. Of this twenty-nine billions have 
been added to the debts of Great 
Britain, France and Russia, and twen- 


Increase of 

















ty billions to the debts of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. In March, 1914, the 
British national debt was $3,449,813,- 
150 and in November, 1916, it 
amounted to $15,163,750,000. More than 
three billions have been loaned by 
Great Britain to her allies and domin- 
ions. France has loaned about a third 
of a billion to her allies, and her na- 
tional debt has been increased by eight 
billion. Russia, which owed about five 
billion dollars before the war, now 
owes more than thirteen billion. Ger- 
many has added more than fifteen: and 
a quarter billions to her indebtedness, 
and her daily expenditure on the war 
is now estimated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to be about $17,500,000. 
Austria has incurred additional indebt- 
edness to the amount of $3,716,200,000 
and Hungary, $1,214,000,000. 

It was formerly the common opinion 
of experts that the financial system of 
Europe could not stand the strain of 
a general war. For instance, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, 
told the Austro-Hungarian Ambagsa- 
dor, in London,,@ week before the war 
broke out, that 

The possible consequences of the erent 
situation were terrible. If as many as 
great powers of Europe—let us say Aus- 
tria, France, Russia and Germany—were 
engaged in war, it seemed. to me that it 
must involve the expenditure of so yast a 
sum of money, and such an interference 
with trade, that a war would be accom- 
panied or followed by a complete collapse 
of European credit and industry. 

These forebodings fortunately have 
so far not been fulfilled. Not four, but 
fourteen nations are now involved in 
the conflict, and it has already lasted 
two years and a half, longer probably 
than even Sir Edward Grey antici- 
pated, yet the credit system of the 
world shows no signs of breaking down. 
But the figures given above justify the 
warning recently given by the Federal 
Reserve Board to the banks of America 
not to put out too much in unsecured 
loans to. the belligerent nations. 
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NIECES OF UNCLE SAM 


“Women don’t stop to think,” which may be interpreted as meaning that they go ahead where there’s work to be done and do it. At any rate 


there are already all sorts of women’s organizations preparing for war possibilities in this country. Here are two samples: the 


Red Cross en- 


rolling volunteer workers, and a U. S. Army recruiting station, set up in New York City by wives of the officers at Fort Slocum 
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“READY, UNCLE SAM!” 
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WHAT WE MUST DO 
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THE NAVY NEEDS STRATEGY 


BY REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE 


PRESIDENT 


thing for us to realize is that the 

crisis has become a military one, and 

that history shows that the most 
dangerous thing a country can do in a 
military crisis is to underestimate the 
gravity of the situation. 

The fashion in this country has been 
to take it for granted that, in the pres- 
ent conflict, the Allies will surely win. 
At its outbreak, the great majority of 
our people thought that the war would 
soon be over with the advantage on 
the Allies’ side, and there were many 
highly influential men who thought the 
war would not last more than ninety 
days. 

Army and Navy officers had no such 
illusion. We realized that the most per- 
fect and enormous fighting machine 
that the world had ever seen had been 
set in motion; and we noted, after 
about a month of war, that it was 
working with all the vigor and effect- 
iveness that its most pronounced ad- 
mirers had expected. The people of 
the United States had not been trained 
along military and naval lines, and 
they were very much impressed with 
the superiority of the material re- 
sources of the Allies in comparison of 
those of their antagonists. We of the 
Army and Navy said to them, “You do 
not appreciate the advantages that 
wise strategy confers; you do not re- 
member how quickly Austria and 
France were conquered by Prussia in 
1866 and 1870.” The people replied, 
“We do realize the advantages of what 
you call strategy, but in the present 
war those advantages have been util- 
ized already in bringing about the su- 
perior state of preparedness which the 
Central Powers enjoyed. The Allies 
will soon get into the same state of 
preparedness, and then the decisive 
factors will be material resources, of 
which the Allies have the preponder- 
ance.” We answered that the effects of 
strategy do not disappear immediately 
after the beginning of a war; that the 
causes which make one side more pre- 
pared than the other at the beginning 


[: the present situation the main 
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REAR ADMIRAL FISKE 


of a war make that side more prepared 
at the middle of the war also; because 
the causes are fundamentally intel- 
lectual and moral, and have their roots 
in the characters of the peoples them- 
selves. 

The cause of the present prepared- 
ness of the Central Powers is the sys- 
tem that has been in use in Prussia 
since 1640, when the Great Elector, 
impressed at the age of 20 by the de- 
plorable condition of Brandenburg, 
started to reform it. His first step, 
and his continuing policy thereafter, 
were to insist that the head of every 
department should be a trained expert, 
and that he should labor unremittingly 


INSTITUTE 
to improve his department. In other 
words, he applied military ideas to 


civil offices. His system was continued 
by his son, though somewhat less ef- 
fectively. It was continued, however, 
and even more effectively by his grand- 
son, who made Prussia, which Bran- 
denburg had then become, the most 
efficient Government in Europe, and 
who established an army incomparably 
better than any other. This army he 
bequeathed to his son, by means of 
which his son made himself Frederick 
the Great and made Prussia the most 
efficiently governed country in the 
world. The same system has continued, 
without pause, and is now in operation 
at full speed. The German Army and 
Navy are efficient because the German 
Government is efficient; and the Ger- 
man Government is efficient because it 
is operated in accordance with army 
and navy principles. 

For these reasons, the officers of our 
Army and Navy are intensely inter- 
ested in watching the present combat 
between superior material resources 
and normal efficiency on one side, and 
inferior material resources and super- 
efficiency on the other side. 

These considerations show that in 
order to be wisely prudent, our people 
should realize that it is not sure that. 
the Central Powers will be prostrated 
by the present war; because, if they 
are not prostrated, if they have esti- 
mated the present situation with the 
accuracy with which they have esti- 
mated scores of other situations during 
many years, it is possible that they may 
bring the war to such a pass that, when 
the terms of peace are finally agreed 
upon, we may find ourselves suddenly, 
deprived of the protection of the Brit- 
ish fleet, and confonted with the most 
dangerous situation that we have ever 
been confronted with. It is exposing no 
official secret, and stating nothing that 
I have not stated twice to Congress, to 
declare that the German Navy is a very 
much more effective Navy than ours; 
and that, in case war between us and 
Germany should unfortunately occur, 
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Germany could send a fleet across the 
ocean which, if not hampered by the 
fleet of any other Power, could easily 
bring about an issue deplorable for us. 

So, we must prepare, not only with 
energy, but with strategical insight 
and invention. The conduct of war 
and the conduct of preparation for 
war are controlled by three agencies, 
strategy, logistics and invention. In the 
United States we have become accus- 
tomed to thinking that war is fought 
with men, guns, ships, etc., only. It is 
true that war is fought with them; but 
they are simply the tools which strat- 
egy uses; they are comprised under 
the heading of “‘logistics.”” The govern- 
ing agency is strategy, in which the 
Germans are so great and we so weak. 

We are weak in strategy, because we 
have paid little attention to it. We 
have few competent strategists, even 
in the Army and Navy. The competent 
strategist is a man ‘so versed in the 
values of the various factors that are 
used in war, so familiar with the causes 
of success and failure (as taught by 
the lessons of history and the game 
board), so clearly cognizant of the 


military and naval ideas and ambitions 
of foreign countries, so well aware of 
their points of strength and weakness, 
so thoroughly in touch with the mil- 
itary, naval and industrial conditions 
in his own country, so keenly alive as 
to what his country’s interests demand 
that she should do, and so well posted 
as to the difficulties in the way and the 
means by which the difficulties can best 
be met, that he can estimate correctly 
each military situation, as it arises, and 
come promptly to a wise decision as to 
what steps should be taken. He employs 
invention and logistics to assist him; 
invention for devising plans and meth- 
vds and logistics for providing the men, 
guns and mechanism that his plans and 
methods need for execution. He plays 


‘the same part in conducting his work 


that the railroad president or captain 
of industry plays in conducting his 
work. His work differs from theirs in 
that he handles the complicated meth- 
ods, plans, and instruments of war, 
while they handle the simpler methods, 
plans and instruments of commerce. 
The requirements as to specialized skill 
and knowledge apply equally to all. 


A French proverb says that without 
imagination a man cannot be a great 
general. The American people have 
great imagination, great inventiveness 
and great powers to operate in all mat- 
ters of logistics. In these ways we com- 
pare favorably with any possible an- 
tagonist; but we are weak, pitifully 
weak in the factor that dominates -war, 
in strategy. Our statesmen are un- 
trained in the analysis of military sit- 
uations, and therefore have little con- 
ception of strategy. The proof of this 
statement is the fact that the United 
States has been committed for many 
years to the greatest strategical folly 
imaginable, that of supporting militia 
organizations in forty-eight separate 
states on the theory that they could 
constitute an army. The Great Elector 
of Brandenburg, a youth of twenty, in 
1640, saw that an army must be, not an 
aggregation of parts, but a unit com- 
posed of parts. 

Since 1640 two hundred and seven- 
ty-seven years have gone by. Germany 
has been preparing for two hundred 
and seventy-seven years. 

New York City 


DEFENSE IS IN THE AIR 


BY REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL AERIAL COAST PATROL COMMISSION 


Patrol Commission had the 

honor to present to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the memoran- 
dum that is here reproduced. I am glad 
to have it printed in this issue of The 
Independent, which is to be so largely 
devoted to the activities of mobilization 
in the departments of the Navy, the 
Army, Industrial Organization, the 
Air, and that department in which 
women are supreme. 


N Monday, the fifth of Febru- 
ary, the National Aerial Coast 


Dear Sir: 

The National Aerial Coast Patrol 
Commission is with you to the finish, 
and is entirely at your command. 

The potentiality of air power has 
been driven home during the past two 
years with startling accentuation. Its 
vital importance grows with each day. 

Today command of the land and com- 
mand of the sea are worthless—are in 
fact impossible—without command of 
the air. 

Leaders abroad are now saying offi- 
cially in carefully considered words: 
First: That the time is near when the 
air service of a country will be more 
vital to its safety than its army and 
navy combined. 

Second: That the decision in the 
present war may come in the air. 

Third: That every country will be 
obliged to have a separate independent 
air service by that sheer necessity 
which knows no law, regards no pre- 
cedent, fears no government. 

The recent British Cabinet crisis is 
said to have hinged largely on matters 
of air policy. 
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Germany is understood today to have 
some 10,000 aeroplanes in service. The 
numerical strength of the French and 
British air personnel is astonishing. 

Canada is to expend $80,000,000 this 


present year in putting a great air fleet 
in commission. , 

It is not only possible, but entirely 
probable that air strength because of 
its comparative speed of materializa- 
tion and relative cheapness, may be a 
most important and perhaps deciding 
factor of our national defense. 

1,000 hydroaeroplanes along our At- 
lantic Coast will double the efficiency 
of our naval defense and increase the 
value of our coast protection 200 to 300 
per cent. 

The present key to our preparedness 
in this line is a numerous flying person- 
nel—thousands and thousands and 
thousands of courageous wiry young 
men capable of handling aeroplanes as 
the expert chauffeur handles his car. 
We can not have too many of these too 
soon. 

If the above be accepted, then we 
have no time to lose, but should throw 
all available strength into aerial pre- 
paredness with unsparing energy. 

Present practise abroad is to give 
some strong broad executive full and 
undivided control in this field. 

If this can be done here and the 
training of 2500 aviators within six 
months and 5000 within a year made 
mandatory, it will be of the greatest 
value. 

In conclusion the following is sub- 
mitted for your consideration: 

To give the United States proper air 
power we need in their order the fol- 
lowing: 

First. A separate, independent De- 
partment of Aeronautics with a place 
in the President’s Cabinet. 
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.Second. An aviation class of thou- 
sands and thousands of young men 
thruout the country. 

Third. A comprehensive aero coast 
defense system, along the broad general 
lines which this commission has indi- 
cated and urged. 

Fourth. Some powerful interest, 
which can combine and develop exist- 
ing conflicting interests and struggling 
concerns into a great air industry. 

Fifth. A great central aeronautic 
plant, located in the interior of the 
country, where it can be protected to 
the last ditch. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) CHARLES F. JOHNSON. 
Morris SHEPPARD. 
JuLIUS KAHN. v 
R. E. Peary, Chairman. 


Vital lessons are being taught us by 
the European war, and the broadest 
material lesson for the United States is 
this: 

Command of the Sea, and Command 
of the Land are worthless without Com- 
mand of the Air. 

To put it in slightly different form, 
our military forces both navy and army 
will be useless without a superior and 
commanding air service. No attack can 
be driven home today on the European 
battle fronts without the assistance of 
the air service. The Jutland sea fight 
was dominated by the eyes of a dirigi- 
ble. 

What conception have we here (out- 
side of a few) of the astonishing nu- 
merical strength of the air services, and 
the advances in utilization of the air in 
foreign countries? 

With half a dozen nations having 
between 2,000 and 10,000 aeroplanes 
each, and hundreds of kite balloons and 
dirigibles, the official reports of the 
aerial operations of one day would fill 
a fair sized book. 

And yet the western battle front in 
Europe in a straight line from one end 
to the other is no longer than the dis- 


tance from New. York to Pittsburg, or 
the southern boundary of Dakota or 
Montana or one side of half a dozen of 
our other states. 


At the present time four foreign 


powers, probably six, have the men, the 
machines, the experience and expert 
knowledge, that would enable any one 
of them by issuing an order today, to 
destroy Washington or any other of 
our great coastal cities from the air in 
a single night two weeks from now. 
We have neither aeroplanes nor 
dirigibles, nor aviators, nor anti-air- 
craft guns, nor any other means of pre- 
venting such destruction. We should be 
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as absolutely helpless as were the in- 
habitants of London when those terrible 
machines arrived from Mars in Wells’ 
story, “The War of Worlds.” 

Only recently Lord Montagu pre- 
sented a plan for the air defense of 
Great Britain after the conclusion of 
the present war, which contemplated 
twenty thousand aeroplanes. Compare 
the coast line of the British Isles with 
ours. 

And yet our coast lines give us this 
advantage, they furnish us a base from 
which it will be possible to send out 
such a cloud of aeroplanes as would 
not only completely overwhelm and de- 
stroy any air equipment that could be 
brought against us by a hostile fleet, 
but could even destroy the fleet itself. 

Do not, however, get the erroneous 
idea that I wish to substitute aerial 
equipment in place of the Navy. Noth- 
ing is farther from my thought. I am 
urging a great air fleet and aero coast 
defense, in addition to the Navy. 

What about cost? Less than a month 
of present war cost to Great Britain 
alone, less than a month of war cost to 
this country if we are antagonized by a 
first class power or combination of 
powers, will inaugurate these vital 
things. 

A bond issue is the solution of the 
cost problem. If we are to have a real 
defense we must begin developing our 
aerial strength now and push it with 
unsparing energy. We shall not have 
started on a proper pace of develop- 
ment of this vital arm until we are 
spending not less than $50,000,000 a 
year on the building of our air service. 

The millions expended on our Navy 
and Army will be wasted, the millions 
devoted to the Panama Canal thrown 
away, the billions of value in our great 
cities jeopardized, and'the existence of 
the nation endangered, unless we have 
such an air fleet as will give the United 
States unquestioned command of the 
air for the Continent of North America. 

Washington, D. C. 


WHAT THE ARMY NEEDS 


BY HENRY A. WISE WOOD 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


The Independent to state what in 

my opinion are the immediate needs 

of the Army. My contact with ex- 
perienced men in the service leads me 
to believe that the following steps 
should be taken at once: 

1. Action should be begun looking 
toward universal military training, and 
such organization of our people and 
resources as will convince other nations 
that we are a united people prepared 
to make sacrifices for our country. 

2. There should be issued a call of 
the National Guard, with orders to re- 
cruit up to the maximum strength, and 
to form depot battalions. 

8. There should be issued a call for 
500,000 volunteer troops, these to be so 
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organized and trained as to become de- 
pendable troops in six months. 

4. There should be applied Section 
120 of the National Defense Act, so as 
to enforce precedence of: all orders 
given manufacturers for military equip- 
ment for the United States. 

5. An emergency appropriation of 
$250,000,000 should be made at once for 
the purchase or manufacture of arms, 
ammunition, and equipment, especially 
the following: Artillery, especially 
heavy, mobile artillery of long range, 
and large stores of ammunition for the 
same; machine guns, especially of the 
light portable type, and ammunition; 
aeroplanes in large numbers, and other 
aeronautical equipment: anti-aircraft 
guns, and ammunition; small arms, and 


ammunition; portable searchlights; field 
telephones, and other equipments for 
communication; radio pack sets; motor 
tractors for artillery, and motor trucks 
for transportation; animals for mounted 
troops and animal transportation; en- 
trenching tools, and material for ob- 
stacles; clothing, food, tentage, and 
individual equipments; high explosives; 
armored cars, and land “dreadnaughts,” 
and a full equipment and manning of 
our harbor defenses, with such auto- 
mobile torpedoes and mines and other 
appliances needed for coast defense. 

It is the opinion of all of the military 
and naval authorities with whom I 
have consulted, as well as of the most 
thoughtful of our citizens, that all 
young men, when they reach the age of 
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nineteen, should be given a thoro mili- 
tary or naval training, under prac- 
tical conditions. This, it is generally 
believed, will give us a healthier and far 
more efficient male citizenry, will lessen 
crime, and make for a more orderly 
community, and will provide the nation 
with an enormous reservoir of trained 
military material which, because it can 


be quickly mobilized,’ will make our 
country too formidable a foe to be 
trifled with. 

Said Light Horse Harry Lee, an offi- 
cer of the Revolution, “A Government 
is the murderer of its citizens, which 
sends them to the field uninformed and 
untaught, where they are to meet men 
of the same age and strength, mechan- 


ized by education and discipline for bat- 
tle.” This, and Washington’s dictum, 
that “To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving 
peace” are two lessons that we seem 
never to have learned. If the present 
emergency compels us to apply both it 
will not have arisen in vain. 
New York City 


MOBILIZING OUR INDUSTRIES 


tween the United States and a first- 

class foreign power, taking form in 

a declaration of war and calling for 
the raising of an adequate military and 
naval force, back of the federal ma- 
chinery of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments there must be a quick mobiliza- 
tion of the industries of the Nation to 
meet the increased demands for muni- 
tions and other supplies for the fight- 
ing forces. The survey of the indus- 
tries of the country has been made, 
manufacturers are anxious and ready 
to codperate in meeting the govern- 
mental needs, but the great and imme- 
diate step must be to show them how 
to proceed. This must be a process of 
education and it can not be a quick 
process. It takes time to convert a fac- 
tory used for the manufacture of prod- 
ucts of peace into an ammunition plant. 
The plants may be had in a hurry— 
many have been offered in advance of 
an open break—but the great task of 
mobilization will be to get them run- 
ning in new grooves. 

A close observation of the experience 
in foreign countries has shown us the 
vital necessity for a peace time pre- 
arrangement for conversion in all in- 
dustries. Wars, as now waged, involve 
every human and material resource of 
a belligerent nation. Every factory and 
every man, woman and child is affected. 
Every sinew of industry, of transpor- 
tation and of finance must be har- 
nessed in the country’s service. In Eng- 
land two years and a half ago there 
were three government arsenals. To- 
day thousands of England’s - industrial 
plants are being operated as Govern- 
ment factories, for the production of 
war materials, and many other thou- 
sands of plants, still under private con- 
trol, are centering their energies in this 
same direction. The teaching of the 
munition making art to these thou- 
sands of manufacturers and to millions 
of industrial workers, both men and 
women, has called for a work in indus- 
trial organization and education such 
as the world has never seen before. 

We have here in the United States 
vast resources in manufacturing and 
producing equipment, but they are un- 
organized and uneducated for the na- 
tional service. Our observations of the 
European war have taught us that it is 
upon organized industry that we must 
base every plan of military defense. In 
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the event of trouble with any one of 
the several first-class powers, between 
eighty and ninety per cent of our in- 
dustrial activity would, of necessity, 
be centered upon the making of sup- 
plies for the Government. We have 
learned also that from one to two 
years of time and of conscientious ef- 
fort are needed to permit any large 
manufacturing establishment to change 
over from its usual peace time com- 
mercial line to the quantity production 
of war materials, for which it has had 
no previous training. 

We have had. no experience in the 
kind of warfare now being waged 
abroad, and yet this is exactly the sort 
of thing for which we must prepare, 
or immediately enter upon if war 
should now be declared, or it is worse 
than useless that we prepare at all. We 
have the investments in plants, in tools 
and in machinery, and more important 
still are our resources in skilled work- 
ers. But it is only thru the most care- 
ful methods of organization and edu- 
cation in time of peace that we may 
make all these resources available in 
time in emergency. 

Each manufacturing plant must be 


PREPAREDNESS 


taught now to make that particular 
part or thing for which its equipment 
is best suited. It may be that that edu- 
cation must start at once to meet actual 
and present pressing demands, but in 
any event, annual educational orders, 
of such small size as not to interfere 
with commercial products, must be de- 
livered each year under Government 
inspection. Skilled labor in every line 
must be so enrolled as to ensure against 
its loss to industry thru enlistment in 
the fighting forces. There exists no 
other means of harnessing industry in 
the defensive service of the Govern- 
ment. 

We must nationalize the munitions 
industry politically. Each community 
and each political district will have its 
share of government responsibility and 
expenditure in this work. To each com- 
munity will be brought home the part 
it must play in the event of national 


emergency. We have known that we 


must nationalize geographically the 
munition making art and that to leave 
it centered near our east coast would 
be suicidal. 

There is no mystery in the job of 
preparing the country for defense. 
Thru too much secrecy, we deceive, and 
can deceive, the American people only. 
Manufacturers should have been look- 
ing their part in the national scheme 
of things military squarely in the face 
months ago. Their vital interests both 
commercial and national require that 
each shall know how to do his “bit” in 
time of need. If in the present situation 
any manufacturer can have the idea 
that he may sit in security with folded 
hands because Congress has voted bat- 
tleships and a meagre increase in the 
standing army, he needs to consult a 
brain specialist. There are in war, as 
in peace, three Graces, and their names 
are “Army, Navy, and Industry”—and 
the greatest of these is Industry. The 
European war is, in its last analysis, 
a war of munitions—a war of factories, 
of producing powers and of skilled 
workers. 

I have referred to the survey or in- 
ventory of the country’s manufactur- 
ing and producing industries. It has 
been practically completed with a show- 
ing of twenty-seven thousand separate 
inventories. This is encouraging, but 
the task of war will be to whip the nec- 
essary percentage of these twenty-seven 
thousand plants into going Government 
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plants, not Government-owned plants, 
but plants working intelligently to sup- 
ply the Government’s war needs. The 
ability to swing quickly from the com- 
modities of peaceful commerce to the 
production of the emergency materials 
of war will constitute the greatest in- 
surance against government control, 
against disruption of organization and 
against months of community chaos 
thru uncmployment. 

The Government, thru the work of 
the Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
ness of the Naval Consulting Board 
and its departments, especially created 
to get such information, knows just 
what these other industries are, where 


they are located and their possibilities 
for use. Much of this general informa- 
tion is brought together in the: last 
pages of the report of the Colonal Ker- 
nan Board, so called, dealing with the 
Government Manufacture of Arms, 
Munitions and Equipment, submitted 
to Congress and printed as a Govern- 
ment document (No. 664). The advance 
work has thus been done. The test, now, 
is to set in motion under direction of 
the Council of National Defense, the 
educational work to insure practical re- 
sults. The first mobilization of indus- 
try, even with an early declaration of 
war, will be the mobilization of indus- 
trial instructors. The manufacturers 


are ready to be taught. With the known 
capacity of American manufacturers 
for learning, and their ability at quick 
execution, it ought not to be impossible 
to even exceed other warring countries 
in effecting the real mobilization of in- 
dustry, which means the setting in mo- 
tion of their wheels in Government 
work. While the Army and Navy ma- 
chinery may be exerting its utmost 
powers in the building of ships and 
toward the mobilization of hundreds of 
thousands of men, there must go for- 
ward this other tremendous undertak- 
ing, the mobilization of industry, the 
power behind them both. 
* Washington, D. C. 


THE WOMAN POWER OF THE NATION 


BY GRACE PARKER 


NATIONAL COMMANDANT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 


HE question which women all 

over America are asking them- 

selves at the present moment is— 

“How can I be of service if our 
country is forced into war?” 

We in this country have the wonder- 
ful advantage of being able to benefit 
by the two and a half years of experi- 
ence of the women in Europe, and to 
profit by their mistakes, as well as by 
the magnificent work which they have 
accomplished. 

It has been my privilege to spend 
two months in England, from where 
I have just returned, studying “How 
the Resources of Women Are Being 
Used in England’s Calamity” I was 
enabled not only to see the gigantic 
work which is being done for the sick 
and wounded in hospitals, and in the 
hospital workrooms and supply depots, 
but also the splendid work of many or- 
ganizations along social and welfare 
lines: including social clubs in the dis- 
tricts where military training camps 
are located; industrial canteens; or- 
ganizations providing motor drivers for 
the army; teachers for army cooking 
schools;-cooks for hospitals; and organ- 
izations utilizing the services of girls 
and women in business, executives, ste- 
nographers, filing clerks, record clerks, 
telegraph operators, switchboard oper- 
ators, etc., anxious to “do their bit” of 
war work outside of business hours: 
also organizations, both governmental 
and private, dealing with the tremen- 
dous industrial and agricultural needs 
of the country. 

After two years of experience, dur- 
ing which time many, many different 
organizations have been working along 
many lines of service for the country, 
the leaders of these organizations have 
come to realize the vital importance of 
a woman’s power board under the Gov- 
ernment to supervise and control the 
woman power of England, both paid 
and unpaid, and to provide a clearing 
house regarding woman’s work. Such a 
board has been recommended under the 
Treasury Department, and was under 
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favorable consideration when I left 
England—late in December. 

One of the great handicaps which 
has complicated the intelligent use of 
the woman power of England was the 
lack of any registry of women and 
women’s resources when war was de- 
clared. Such a registry has been made 
since, but meantime there has been 
much maladjustment of women’s labor 
and women’s resources. 

Based upon the experiences of Eng- 
land and the needs of our own country, 
a program for codrdinating the work 
and developing the resources of the 


woman power of America was pre- 
sented at the Congress for Constructive 
Patriotism, held in Washington, D. C., 
January 25, 26 and 27. This program 
was endorsed by the Congress. A 
woman’s session was held at which over 
five hundred women from all sections 
of the United States were present, rep- 
resenting many national, state and 
local organizations. At this session a 
resolution was passed, endorsing the 
program and authorizing the chairman 
of the session, Miss Maude Wetmore, to 
appoint an organization committee of 
not less than fifteen members, this com- 
mittee to be national in representation, 
and to formulate plans for an organ- 
ization to promote the program for 
woman’s work in America, Thus the 
National League for Woman’s Service 
came into being in Washington, D. C., 
on January 27, 1917. 

The object of the organization, as 
stated in its constitution, is: “To co- 
ordinate and standardize the work of 
women of America along lines of con- 
structive patriotism; to develop the re- 
sources and to promote the efficiency 
of women in meeting their every-day 
responsibilities to home, to state, to na- 
tion and to humanity; to provide organ- 
ized, trained groups in every commun- 
ity prepared to codperate with the Red 
Cross Society and other agencies in 
dealing with any calamity—fire, flood, 
famine, economic disorder, etc., and in 
time of war to supplement the work of 
the Red Cross, the army and navy, and 
to deal with questions of women’s work 
and women’s welfare.” 

The program on which its work is 
based is: first, to develop a clearing 
house of information regarding wom- 
en’s organizations working along lines 
of constructive patriotism; second, to 
coérdinate the work of women’s organ- 
izations and to develop the resources of 
women thru a standardized, nation- 
alized program of activities; third, to 
recommend to the proper governmental 
agency: (a) a registry of the woman 
power of America; (b) a woman’s bu- 
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reau under the Federal Government to 
deal with women’s work and welfare. 

The standardized program of activ- 
ities for codrdinating the work and de- 
veloping the resources of the women of 
America divides the responsibilities and 
interests of women into eleven national 
divisions: Home economics, social and 
welfare, health, civics, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, medical and nursing, motor 
driving, signaling and map reading, 
general service, camps. 

The plan further provides that any 
already existing organization of women 
may organize within its own member- 
ship detachments of the National 
League for Woman’s Service without 
giving up its own work or losing its 
own identity. To develop and get into 
working order this plan of organization 
would require at least six months. Five 
days after the National League for 
Woman’s Service came into existence 
the nation was confronted with a crisis 


in its affairs with Germany and the 
possibility of an immediate emergency. 
An emergency program has been de- 
veloped by the league under which 
women thruout the country are at 
present organizing. An information 
blank has been sent out to organiza- 
tions thruout the country to attempt 
to discover what the immediately avail- 
able organized resources of women are; 
a registration blank for volunteers 
has been prepared, on which the imme- 
diately available unorganized resources 
of women may be based. Temporary 
state chairmen and temporary local 
chairmen are being appointed thruout 
the country, and detachments are at 
present being formed under the follow- 
ing divisions: 

Social and Welfare: including (a) 
social clubs, (b) industrial canteens— 
housing, (c) railroad station canteens, 
(d) welfare of industrial workers, (e) 
coéperation with militia men’s families. 


Commissariat: including (a) cook- 
ing, hospitals, canteens; (b) pur- 
chasing for hospitals and canteens. 

Motor Driving: (a) for communica- 
tion service. 

General Service: including (a) ex- 
ecutives for organizations or industries, 
(b) stenographers, (c) file clerks, (d) 
record clerks, (e) telegraph operators, 
(f) telephone switchboard operators. : 

The National League for Woman’s 
Service has been invited by the Council 
for National Defense to appoint three 
of its members to meet with the council 
to consult regarding the woman power 
of the country in its relation to national] 
defense. The league is working in close 
coéperation with the Red Cross Society. 

The national headquarters of the 
National League for Woman’s Service 
are at 105 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, from which complete infor- 
mation may be secured. 

New York City 











READY FOR WHAT COMES 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 





HE world crisis now upon us 
drives home a keener challenge 
of responsibility than we have 
had to face in a hundred years. 
We must answer, clearly and swiftly, a 
double question. How can we as indi- 
viduals prepare for war—yet how as 
individuals prevent -war? The right 
union of individual prevention and 
preparation is your problem and mine. 
What the Kaiser does, what Mr. Wilson 
does, is not our affair. What we do— 
say —think — feel — plan— want—work 
for, is the test of our sanity, efficiency, 
patriotism, while war threatens. 

We can each help to prevent, or miti- 
gate, war. , 

We can think peace, talk peace, culti- 
vate peace in our own hearts, 

We can follow the injunction of the 

President, to avoid any word or act 
that might be considered questionable. 
. We can believe, with him, that the 
essential fairness and kindliness of the 
German people must finally prevail, 
and that no submarine commander 
even now would purposely or willingly 
take the lives of Americans. 

We can earnestly desire justice done 
by us more than for us. 

We can resolve never to fight our 
German brothers, but only to fight, if 
need be, the incarnate demons of mili- 
tarism, egotism and barbarism that 
have obsessed the German rulers. 

We can thus keep thinking right— 
and God knows, if we do not, how great 
a force right thought is. 

We can ask ourselves now, definitely, 
what we would give our country — 
whether time, or money, or talent, or 
toil, or blood. 

We can learn to live on half what we 
spend, cutting down the national waste 


of ten billion dollars a year, and pre- 
venting the famine that war entails. 

We can mobilize our personal re- 
sources—physical, mental, financial, in- 
dustrial, moral, and find where we 
would stand in a great emergency. 

We can cultivate loyalty, bravery and 
devotion, as the moral bulwarks of de- 
fense that a nation must always rear 
as ultimate support for its army. 

We can be ready for war as we are 
steady for peace. 

Germany has taught us that martial 
industrial and political efficiency are 
well-nigh invincible and indispensable. 
We may have to teach Germany that 
moral efficiency is even greater and 
more to be desired. We can do it only 
by remaining impersonal, neutral in 
sympathies, not pro-English, not even 
pro-American. The safety of Amer- 
icans at sea is not the great issue, but 
the right of any subject of any nation 
to go about his lawful business in peace. 

We must take as high ground as we 
took in the Revolutionary War, to make 
our stand effective. We battled then 
for national freedom and justice; we 
may have to battle now for interna- 
tional freedom and justice, not merely 
under the stars and stripes, but under 
the broader banner of eternal principle 
and universal brotherhood. The clarion 
call of the hour is that every citizen be 
a statesman, every American speedily 
grow into a world patriot—then make 
himself in body and brain a match for 
the Kaiser! The way to conquer a foe 
is to hurl his own weapons at him from 
a greater moral hight. 

Every grave national problem is 
fundamentally a problem in personal 
efficiency. We are as a nation only 
what we are as individuals. We are as 








ed 


Americans guilty of a disgraceful num- 
ber of weaknesses and follies—care- 
lessness, thoughtlessness, haste, waste, 
worry, pride, indulgence, impatience, 
extravagance, conceit, irresponsibility, 
inefficiency. Not assaults from with- 
out, but failures from within are most 
to be feared. A nation always crumbles 
first from within. War, like disease, 
merely shows up and drains off the in- 
ternal corruption already there. Hence 
the scientific way to prevent both dis-' 
ease and war is to be gloriously healthy 
in mind, heart and body, to overcome in 
advance of war the racial and persona) 
weaknesses that would undermine us in 
the event of war. 

We may not have to fight personally 
with our weapons, but we shall have to 
fight with our wits. Every big nation 
is already clutching at our industrial 
throat. No matter what our work may 
be, you and I must soon feel the pinch. 
The only way to win the business war 
ahead is to raise our efficiency defense, 
and do it now. Every one of us needs 
more power—physical, mental, social, 
industrial, financial, political, moral. 
To study how to gain this personal 
power is to be ready for either peace 
or war, and ultimately to benefit our- 
selves while serving our industry, our 
family, our community, our country. 

Fight? Yes. Fight what? Our own 
stupidity, folly, weakness, laziness, nar- 
rowness, littleness, poverty of mind, 
soul and purse. The valor we need is 
the virtue that underlies efficiency. A 
master workman is a moral soldier, 
made heroic by the rigors of his task. 
The world-summons now is for a nation 
of moral soldiers. Our best answer is 
for each of us to resolve to make him- 
self in his own line a master workman. 
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Two views of a 
submarine. 
When all that 
can be seen 
above water is 
the periscope, 
practically in- 
visible at any 
distance, the 
men on the in- 
side looking out 
have @ compre- 
hensive view of 
their surround- 
ings. This pho- 
tograph was 
actually taken 
thru @ peri- 
scope; the scale 
gives accurate 
distances for 
torpedo range 
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The great speech: President Wilson’s address to Congress on February 8, announcing our break with Germany com- 
pelled by “our right to liberty and justice and an unmolested life.” The Senate voted 78 to 5 to indorse the President's action 
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“If you want to win your battles take an’ work your bloomin’ guns” is advice that our Navy knows how to practise. Here 
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Pom gun crew on the record-holding destroyer “O’Brien.” Her four-inch guns made eight hits out of eight shots at 5000 yards 
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Government, 


Photographs of factory copyright Underwood & Underwood 
“If anybody attacks the United States, believe me, I’m going to fight and fight hard.” The same willingness to 
finance his ideals that made Henry Ford send a peace ship to Europe backs his offer of a $100,000,000 loan 
to the without 


interest, and the use of his entire factory, with its 46,000 employees 











MEADOW BALM 


The day has been so long, the tasks havetbeen so many, 
I am house-weary, sick of little, windowed rooms, 
Of tidiness and meals and busy women. 
I’m going forth to breathe among the shadows and the 


glooms. 


I shall go dreamily across the darkening meadows, 
Where the silences are widest and the dusk most 


sweet, 


With the comfort of tall grasses on my shoulder, 
And the shapeless twilight creatures rustling past 


my feet. 


HE child is distinctly “It” in 

these modern days. Young Mrs. 

B., in the rooms next to mine in 

our boarding-house, has a greater 
array of cooking utensils and other 
kitchen implements to prepare the 
daily menu of her year-old baby ac- 
cording to the baby-specialist’s direc- 
tions than her own mother began house- 
keeping with; and it is so all along the 
stages of youthful progress from love- 
ly infancy up to “the awkward age.” 
Not alone does the frivolous parent 
buy an expensive kodak to preserve 
every pose and costume, or lack of 
one, and the one more seriously in- 
clined keep a conscientious record of 
weight, length, lung-power and symp- 
toms of budding intellect (if all chil- 
dren were like my one nephew, Rich- 
ard, there might be excuse enough for 
it); but the child-specialist and the 
child-psychologist have hit upon the 
most respected and remunerative pro- 
fessions now practised in civilized so- 
ciety. There is still such a thing as 
“the poor little neglected child,” I 
suppose, but not in our first circles. 
Do not think that I would have it 
otherwise. It contributes no little to 
the gaiety of life. By all means, let 
young parents keep on with their kodak 
collections, and their baby books, and 
their infantile-diet schedules, et cetera, 
et cetera, especially as it furnishes oc- 
cupation for sundry young married 
women who otherwise do not offer 
much visible excuse for living. 

Let us even go farther and suppress 
the disagreeable persons who complain 
of the degenerate manners of the 
modern child; his disposition to be ever 
in evidence, his disrespect to his elders, 
and all the rest. Such grumblers fill 
me with indignation, tempered by a 
complacency induced by the contrast 
between their narrow-mindedness and 
my own mental breadth. I myself can 
remember, what they seem to forget, 
that the children of my time were all 
“spoiled,” too; more than that, I not 
only dare swear that my great-grand- 
mother was upbraided by her contem- 
poraries for the bad manners of her 
offspring, but I observe that Horace 
had remarked as a characteristic of the 
old gentleman of the Augustan Age 
(and Deucalion’s age, too, very likely), 
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the place, 


The path’s end holds a seat beneath still branches, 
A shining, white, memorial stone that hallows all 


A white stone for a white soul so sweetly named Serena, 


Serena, a name as soft as starlight on my face. 


lonely, 


Bright feet go up the sky, the white moth wanders 


The drooping reeds are sad with dew—I must no 
longer roam 


Down these pale solitudes, but make a glad returning 


To the candles and the kindliness of home. 


ON “INTERESTING” CHILDREN 











The Bachelor Maid has been for 
some years a frequent contributor 
to The Independent, mostly on sub- 
jects of feminine interest and on 
pedagogy. “The Classic Education 
of Richard,” published August 7, 
1918, and “The School-Ma’am,’’ 
published August $1, 1914, are two 
of her best-known essays. Here 
she combines her experiences as a 
teacher and as Richard’s aunt in an 
entertaining argument for the good 
old-fashioned education so much 
criticized today. — THE EDITOR. 























that he was castigator censorque 
minorum, and a praiser of the good 
old times when he was a boy. Assured+ 
ly, then, I shall not be guilty of any- 
thing so trite as a dissertation upon the 
depravity of the modern child, or the 
fatal effects of a youth spent per- 
petually in the limelight. Childhood is 
undoubtedly in the highly illuminated 
position in the twentieth century, and 
to that extent does differ in a measure 
from that of the nineteenth century 
and prehistoric times generally; but I 
am far from saying or believing that 
it is a misfortune. 


ET while I am severe enough over 

turning one’s sleeping apartment 

into a junk shop to accomplish the 
scientific feeding of infants (so long as 
it is not my sleeping apartment), and 
the most of the other interesting 
idiosyncrasies of the child movement, 
there is one pronounced development 
from it which seems to me far more 
destructivg of decency and order than 
a refrigerator in the Sunday clothes 
closet and a fireless cooker behind the 
bed. This is the doctrine which threat- 
en> to become fundamental to our 
educational system: that children 
should only be asked to study what 
they like, “what interests them.” 

“I have two daughters reading 
Virgil now, Miss H ,’ said an ac- 
quaintance to me lately at a tea. 
“They'll be entering college next year.” 

“I hope they’ll be reading Latin 
then, too,” I replied. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know,” answered 
the mother, herself a Master of Arts of 





BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


no mean ability; “I want them to keep 
on with Latin in college, but I don’t 
know whether that really interests 
them as much as some other things.” 
Now I am a mild and amiable person, 
and a strong disbeliever in corporal 
punishment, but I said to her that if 
I thought Latin, or anything else, was 
a good thing for my children to study, 
they would study it, or I should break 
their backs. This vigorous alternative 
is not, I repeat, suggested by anything 
abnormally bloodthirsty in my tem- 
perament, but by a sane (of course) 
and settled conviction that to attempt 
to make the education of any young 
person under the age of eighteen con- 
form to what seems, at various periods, 
to “interest” him, is to do him at least 
as great an injury as to fracture his 
spine. 

For instance, perhaps the most pro- 
nounced taste that Richard showed up 
to the age of two was for kerosene oil. 
He could not be kept away from the 
family oil-can and was once discovered 
happily sucking a cracker which he had 
sopped in the puddle of oil that he 
had poured upon the pantry floor. It 
is true, the last time he was found im- 
bibing the contents of the sewing- 
machine oil-can, he remarked with a 
wry face that “it wasn’t vewy good; it 
needed to be cooked”’; but this evidence 
of a change of taste with advancing 
age only goes to show, I think, what a 
fatal mistake it would have been had 
his parents seized upon this early mani- 
festation of a strong “interest” as 
pointing to the presidency of a Greater 
Standard Oil Company, and arranged 
his diet and education accordingly. 
Most children display abnormal or use- 
Jess tastes of one sort or another, from 
the crawling stage up to early col- 
legiate years (provided the parental 
indulgence of them does not divert 
them from college doors altogether), 
and the most of those tastes, if not as 
startling as Richard’s aforesaid, are 
about equally worthy of cultivation. 

Almost every young person’ has a 
period of liking to make things. It 
varies somewhat with sex and environ- 
ment, and it changes from year to year 
in the same individual. Every normal 
child, I think, has an active and ac- 
quisitive mind, but, nevertheless, the 
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mind, if left to itself, acts and acquires 
along the line of least resistance, and 
it is entirely to be expected that it will 
prefer what achieves the most at- 
tractive visible result with the least 
irksome effort. Now I myself cannot 
discover in this universal mental ten- 
dency anything but one of the numer- 
ous evidences of human depravity, and 
yet I fear that I shall live to see 
all systems of education based upon 
it. Instead of assuming that the 
training of the older person lays upon 
him the duty of directing the child’s 
interest into channels of real mental 
development, both parent and teacher 
increasingly incline to wait to see what 
the child likes to do—and then sit 
back and let him do it in the name of 
education! Why not also let him follow 
all the other promptings of original 
sin? 


E are told that we cannot get 

boys interested in staying in 

school any more unless we give 
them manual training; that we should 
perhaps give regular high school 
courses for girls who care to go to col- 
lege, but beside them schools of domes- 
tic science and domestic art for girls 
who “want” these “practical” things 
of life. Will those who tell us this 
also please tell us how a boy or girl 
can possibly evince an interest in a 
culture of which he has never been 
given even a glimpse? They go about 
saying, “Only one girl in five hundred 
goes to college,” or, “Only two per 
cent of our young people complete the 
high school course,” and deduce there- 
from the educational principle that in 
consequence only this small fraction of 
the coming generation should be col- 
lege bred. “We must adapt our educa- 
tion to the needs of the growing num- 
ber who leave school early, with no 
training for life,” is their text. 

Of course, young persons have no 
training for life if they leave school 
early. But the new education seems 
to assume that it will have given them 
some if it has taught them to make 
something or other in the sixth or 
seventh grade which they will be in- 
terested in carrying home to show to 
mother. Why assume that the superior 
enthusiasm for working some clay into 
a bowl of dubious symmetry to that for 
working a “sum” in long division is an 
evidence that the former is a more 
valuable educational means? A recent 
caller remarked to me that the thought 
that manual training was such a splen- 
did thing to put into the schools, be- 
cause, you know, it had been found 
that it would interest defective children 
when they could be reached in ab- 
solutely no other way. It is nice, when 
you come to think about it, to reflect 
that the brightest child on the planet 
—that is to say, your child—is being 
educated upon the only plan that has 
been discovered to be efficacious with 
the feebleminded. If I had a child, I 
should like of all things to have his 
intellect developed by the same easy 
stages as an idiot’s. Because I know he 
would be “interested,” which, of 
course, is the only thing really to be 


sought, for I have heard an eminent 
man of much longer educational ex- 
perience than I say so. One of his 
favorite platform utterances is that the 
great purpose of education is not to 
give young persons knowledge, but to 
inspire them with an interest in ac- 
quiring it. To this as an abstract 
proposition I give an unqualified assent, 
but when it comes to the concrete 
illustration of it, I do remember how 
he used to consume his entire class 
periods with the recital of intensely in- 
teresting things expected to inspire his 
students with an absorbing desire for 
research along his special line, while 
they improved the opportunity thus 
providentially given to make up sleep. 

Nevertheless, his method with col- 
lege students is one enjoying no little 
popularity in primary and secondary 
schools, and producing about the same 
educational results, altho their mani- 
festations in more tender youth may 
assume a different form. The child 
really is often interested enough to 
permit an entertaining story to be 
poured into him without resorting in 
course of it to the projection of paper 
wads or to the examination of the 
scenery adjacent to the schoolhouse; 
but he forms thus an almost incurable 
affection for the pouring-in variety of 
instruction. No wonder he “loses in- 
terest” when somebody suggests to him 
to dig it out instead. 


T is with the school pie—and rug— 
[ana chair—and garment-making as it 

is with the reading to school children 
of interesting stories. The pie and the 
story may both be the highest type of 
their respective kinds, but they have 
been at best but a temporary interest, 
a passing entertainment; and even if 
they had aroused any real appetite for 
farther acquisition, they have not de- 
veloped any brain power, or any 
capacity for close and continued appli- 
cation. And nothing is education, dear 
friends, or training for life, which has 
failed to develop those two things. En- 
thusiasm is a pleasant thing—in mod- 
eration—but it does not count for a 
feather’s weight in the balance against 
intelligent determination. And I do not 
know whence the child is to hope for 
that quality if parent and teacher do 
not conspire to give it to him. 

This means that he should be taught 
from A B ¢ to A B, that it is his busi- 
ness, whether he fancies that he 
“likes” it or not, to study the things 
which long educational experience has 
proved most productive of discipline to 
mind and will. I am not here saying 
specifically what those studies -are— 
altho I think I know! It does not seem 
to me personally that they include 
mooning around after birds and bugs, 
or the other popular devices for “get- 
ting children close to nature,” but I 
am not just now singling out for dis- 
cussion any one form of what I con- 
sider educational foolishness. Much less 
am I meaning to say that the child’s 
hand and body should go untrained; 
infinitely less yet do I mean to belittle 
the importance of the study of real 
science. 


But I do believe that the present 
tendency of our schools is to train the 
body in general, and the hand in par- 
ticular, at the shocking expense of the 
mind, and the most prevalent excuse 
for it seems to be that it is the only 
way to interest the children, especially 
the boys, and to hold on to them even 
as far as the door of the high school. 
As a single lady, I always feel a great 
delicacy in suggesting to parents how 
I should manage my offspring, but it 
does seem to me that if I were capable 
of controlling a child of mine in any 
respect, I should be capable of keeping 
him in school. And for the absolute 
uncontrollable there is an institution 
provided by the state! As to “interest,” 
every normally intelligent child be- 
comes interested when he really begins 
to learn something. The smaller pro- 
portion of interest in the purely mental 
processes is by no means always a true 
reflection of the irksomeness of the 
mental process in itself or of the tastes 
of the child, but it is a fairly trust- 
worthy indication that the teacher 
ought to be looking for some other 
sort of job. ; 

I remember classes in arithmetic and 
spelling which were actually the most 
interesting things in life to all the chil- 
dren in them. But instead of vigorously 
directing to other occupations the 
teachers who cannot arouse such in- 
terest, we are trying as a remedy for 
their inefficiency “a change of course,” 
and the atrocity of “electives” for 
children planning their high school 
course and future life in the last weeks 
of the eighth grade. And parents let 
these babes “elect”?! Where such in- 
sane indulgence comes, as it very often 
does, from parenthood quite as ignor- 
ant as childhood, surely the profes- 
sional educator’s plain duty is to block 
the way of parental folly, not to open 
wide the gates to “courses” combined 
in any pattern whatsoever, provided 
only they will add up to the requisite 
number of “credits.” 


EW things in my reading have im- 
FF pounced me more than this passage 

from a distinguished Syrian’s remi- 
niscences of his childhood in his Ori- 
ental home: “As I reflect on those days 
now, I realize most clearly how limited, 
how meagerly inventive is love without 
culture. How almost helpless is sym- 
pathy without knowledge . . . without 
knowledge, acquired knowledge—real 
culture—love is like a skilled workman 
without his tools, a mariner without 
his chart and compass.” Thus an edu- 
cated Syrian looks back upon his un- 
educated, and therefore barren, child- 
hood. We educated Americans, with all 
our concentration upon the welfare of 
the child, are being swept along with 
the current of a strong movement to 
take out of our children’s lives what 
this man would gladly put into his own 
vanished childhood, a taste for—thru 
a taste of—the intellectual life. With 
the lessening of that taste I cannot but 
believe must come not only the gradual 
disappearance of anything that can be 
called American scholarship, but of all 
that is best in American character. 
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unfilled. The man whose position 

calls for most training gets none. 
I refer to the employer. And he may 
be the owner of ‘the business, or the 
manager, or the department head, or 
the foreman, or the supervisor. 

The work of any employer is both a 
business and a profession. He learns 
the business largely by experience, hav- 
ing come up slowly thru various de- 
partments with a fund of technical 
knowledge acquired from each. The 
business function of the employer could 
not be learned outside his own trade 
or industry, as the peculiar details of 
any field of labor must be confined to 
that field. 

But a great, unrecognized fact of in- 
dustrial progress is that the profession 
of being an employer cannot be learned 
from the inside! You cannot make a 
good employer by promoting even the 
best employee—you must give him out- 
side training in the art of handling 
men. This knowledge would form a 
library in itself. And no employer in 
the country, so far as I am aware, pos- 
sesses a complete knowledge of the re- 
quirements and rewards of his pro- 
fession. 

You can learn from trade schools, 
technical laboratories and colleges, cor- 
respondence courses and scientific or- 
ganizations, how to be any one of a 
thousand kinds of employee. But you 
cannot learn anywhere how to be the 
right kind of employer. And as no man 
ever learned this without long, sys- 
tematic study, the chronic dearth of 
good employers thruout the United 
States demands a keen study by effi- 
ciency engineers. 

We should have a national training 
school for employers. We should license 
@ man to be an employer, as we license 
him to be a doctor, lawyer, clergyman 
or policeman. A certificate of gradua- 
tion from an employers’ training school 
should be required of any man who 4as- 
sumes to control other men. Why de- 
mand that our chauffeur get a license 
before he drives our automobile—and 
permit a strange employer to drive our, 
sons and daughters without any real 
knowledge of the human organism, a 
thousand times more complex and valu- 
able than a motor car? In all enterprize 
the great problem is that of the human 
machine. 

A business concern today is judged 
efficient according to the number of 
standardized motions, methods and ma- 
chines of its employees. I predict that 
a business concern tomorrow will be 
judged efficient according to the num- 
ber of standardized purposes, principles 
and policies of its employers. How do 
I reach this conclusion? By comparative 
study of the leading corporations of 
America, the dozen or so whose finan- 
cial rating puts their stock into the 
gilt edged class. Whether these . con- 


USINESS America today has 
a huge need, unrecognized and 


cerns produce oil, steel, pianos or auto- 
mobiles, they all produce men as their 
first and most effective output. They 
have all made the profession of em- 
ployer the keynote of industrial suprem- 
acy. Each has founded its own school 
for employers, and educates in that 
school the officials being trained for the 
higher posts. Each regards the business 
of the employer as of less moment than 
the profession of the employer. The 
lesson that Big Business could teach 
little business if little business would 
only learn, is that all business is a 
profession first or a failure finally. 

The great modern teacher is the 
great modern business man who is 
something more than a business man. 
He teaches best who does most. 


have lately visited the largest fac- 

tory of its kind in the world, at the 

request of the president of the cor- 
poration, who desired the efficiency 
ideas that we might have to present. 
This company could teach every em- 
ployer a set of business lessons that no 
mail course ever incorporated and no 
business college has included. To verify 
the practicality of these lessons, we may 
call attention to the magnitude of the 
company. It has gained a virtual monop- 
oly for its products thruout the world. 
It employs 10,000 people, in round num- 
bers. The plant consumes in a day 
18,000 feet of lumber, 24,000 feet of 
rope, 130 tons of fuel. The payroll in 
one of the departments (of which there 
are scores) is $150,000 a year. The 
waste material from another depart- 
ment is 1000 tons a year. The plant 
covers 35 acres of ground. The capac- 
ity output is worth over $100,000,000 
a year. A million items are inspected, 
and many millions of operations per- 
formed, each working day in the year. 

This huge enterprize has grown from 
a one-room, one-man shop, in the life- 
time of the president. No matter how 
big your concern may be, this concern 
is doubtless bigger in its own field. And 
no matter how small your concern may 
be, this concern was doubtless smaller 
in the beginning. So you should not feel 
too proud, or too humble, to heed the 
lessons I bring you from this world- 
leader of a corporation. The healthiest 
sign of your business growth is that 
you want to learn from the leaders and 
you find a way to do it. 


COURAGE. 


The head of the company was past 
forty years of age when he changed 
his life work, founded a new business, 
embarked on a new career. He was com- 
paratively poor. He had a very big 
idea—and a very little money. (That is 
a good combination, for any man to 
succeed with.) He was told by indus- 
trial “experts” and financial overlords 
that his scheme wouldn’t work, his 
product wouldn’t sell, there was only 
ruin ahead. He took a hitch in his belt, 


and he said: “Gentlemen, I will show 
you!” The favorite sport of this man 
is being a minority—and winning out. 
He had a new idea lately for promot- 
ing the sale of his product. He called 
his officials together, and explained the 
idea. Promptly and unanimously, they 
voted the idea foolish and the president 
visionary. He knew better—he ordered 
the experiment made, at a cost of $100,- 
000—which he could afford to pay him- 
self, being now a multimillionaire. The 
plan succeeded just as he figured out, and 
his $100,000 worth of courage brought 
in many times that amount of business. 
He is always trying something new, 
always opposing history and the ma- 
jority in making an unpopular move 
on a principle he knows to be right. 
The big rewards today are for the man 
with brains enough to conceive a big 
idea and with backbone enough to carry 
it out. Most workers aren’t thinkers— 
most thinkers aren’t workers; but suc- 
cess lies in working long, and thinking 
hard between times, and then putting 
your thought and work together. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge must go with courage, or 
courage falls in the ditch. The presi- 
dent, whom we will call Mr. B., did 
not leave his former occupation with- 
out knowing what the new field offered. 
He set a torch to his possibilities be- 
fore he set a match to his possessions. 
The bigger a risk, the more rational 
it should be. It isn’t the plunger who 
fails—it is the plunger who did not 
think. Mr. B. looked the world over, 
and measured the potential market for 
his product. He learned who needed the 
manufactured goods, and what they 
could afford to pay. He put down, by 
a logical process and mathematical for- 
mula, each objection raised by the 
idiots, laggards, and pessimists who, 
like the poor, always are with us— 
and always giving advice. Mr. B. then 
looked up all his probable rivals and 
competitors in the United States. He 
made a study of the patent laws on 
which every similar product was based, 
or could be based. He purchased every 
article that might encroach on his terri- 
tory, he analyzed it by all the known 
methods of analysis. He went thru 
every piece of literature available, that 
bore on the situation. He satisfied him- 
self positively that he could make the 
best thing of its kind in the world, 
could render by it a much needed uni- 
versal service, and could sell it every- 
where at a handsome profit. Then he 
went ahead. You won’t go very far on 
the road to success until you resolve to 
know about your work everything that 
can be known. 

MERIT 

Mr. B. maintains that the best is 
always the cheapest. Nothing angers 
him so much as compromise in quality. 
The factory spends $3000 a month on 
testing raw material and finished prod- 
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ucts. Recently a new device for im- 
proving the work of one department 
was brought to the notice of Mr. B. 
The moment conclusive tests were made 
to establish the superiority of the de- 
vice, Mr. B. ordered the old machinery 
carted to the scrap-heap; and it cost 
$50,000 but a little while before! One 
of the company’s products requires 
8000 operations to complete. Every 
operation must be perfect, or the re- 
sult will not pass the inspector. 
Would you have patience and grit 
enough to develop from nothing a man- 
ufactured article combining 8000 jobs 
in one? Then would you have shrewd- 
ness and skill enough to train your 
man to make each of the 8000 jobs 
perfect? When I hear a fellow grum- 
bling that he has a hard job, I know 
that Fate has the fellow’s obituary no- 
tice already in type, waiting to be used. 
It takes a hard job to put a man at 
the head of anything. A hard job is 
but a hard road to an easy future. 


PROFIT 


The way to kill competition is to 
create something too good for competi- 
tion. Mr. B. set out to do this—and 
he did it. I could name a dozen corpo- 
rations in America who have done the 
same. And they are all the richest, as 
they are all the best. If you aren’t 
making the most money of anybody in 
your line, something is wrong with you, 
with your method, your product, your 





equipment, your management, your 
force of helpers. There were several 
years in which Mr. B. lost money on 
his factory. He didn’t lop around with 
a lower lip like a Zulu savage and 
mournfully howl, “Business is bad!” 
No, nothing like that. He said to him- 
self, and to his workers assembled: 
“We are wrong somehow. The first job 
ahead is to find each mistake of each 
man on each bit of work. The next job 
is to cut out the mistake, and build 
supreme character into our product.” 
So they did. And the next year the busi- 
ness boomed, and is booming yet. If 
your work is legitimate, science and 
conscience together will boom it. A 
business weak in profit is weak in prin- 
ciple. A man should be ashamed to be 
poor. Poverty is mental deficiency and 
material defect. Money liberates, with- 
out it we are slaves. We may be slaves 
to it, but are always slaves without it. 


HEALTH 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent by the company to 
conserve and improve the health of 
employees. A few of the means utilized: 
Free distribution of health literature; 
free health talks by eminent physicians 
and hygienists; medical examination to 
prevent illness; daily exercize periods 
of ten minutes, under expert guidance; 
regular shower baths on company’s 
time, with free soap and towels; emer- 
gency hospital, and home visits of 





trained nurse; display of health foods 
in demonstration window; warm, ap- 
petitizing lunch at cost, from five to 
twenty cents; home-grown vegetables 
out of company gardens; eighty per 
cent of factory wall space built of 
glass, to ensure light and air; desks 
and work benches placed at right 
angles to windows for scientific light- 
ing; pure distilled water for drinking, 
analyzed periodically; dustless sweep- 
ing, to keep germs away from lungs; 
roller towels and general drinking cups 
abolished, to prevent infection; hy- 
gienic chairs and foot-rests provided 
where needed to make work pleasant 
and safe; athletic field for outdoor 
games on company grounds. 

Every employee has a personal tend- 
ency to some hereditary ailment or 
weakness, and a professional liability 
to the occupational disease of his pe- 
culiar work. How are you safeguard- 
ing each employee from these two 
perils? Have you a Safety First com- 
mittee supervising all departments? Do 
you know where to find modern health 
systems and teachings for the homes 
of your workers? Health pays the 
largest dividends of any single factor 
in labor. 


ORGANIZATION 
Mr. B. insists that everything done 
by his 10,000 employees shall be first 


put down in black and white. If a man 
does a job wrong, he cannot say he did 








Efficiency Question 








This test is only partial, but reliable for its length. 
Purinton, care Independent Efficiency Service, 119 


Do you know that your product is absolutely the best in your field? 
Can you make any employee prefer a hard job to an easy one? ........... PEGdgint nw ee eet waecan 
Are your net profits increasing an average of twenty per cent a year? .........cccccceccccccsececees 
Is your lay-off due to illness of employees decreasing twenty per cent a year? ..........ececeeeceee: 
Do you provide medical, sanitary and psychological aids to health of employees? 
Have you taught your workers how to eat and how to think? 
Are you yourself working by eight o’clock every morning, or earlier? .............0-ccccccececcceees 
Could you be away for a week at any time, without loss to the business? 
Have you made the understudy. system fully operative in each department? 
Is a modern efficiency grade card kept for each employee? ............cccepeccccccccccccececececs 
Has a promotion plan been developed, satisfactory to you and to all employees? 
Do you produce a larger output each year, with less friction, worry, fatigue? 


EMPLOYER’S EFFICIENCY TEST 


BY WHICH ANY MANAGER OR DIRECTOR OF 
EMPLOYEES MAY DETERMINE HIS OWN PROGRESS 


DrrecTions. First read Mr. Purinton’s article, “What Makes a Factory Great?’ Then 
ogee Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. Where answer is 
here answer is partially affirmative, write number less than 4 which seems honest. For your percentage, add numerals, 


ueries, problems or difficulties when submitted by letter to Mr. 


est Fortieth Street, New York, will be answered by mail or in the 
ox appearing twice a month in The Independent. 


Do you like your work the best of any in the world?.................+200-- ain santana eraieian wide alia 
Have you had scientific training for the profession of employer? 
Are you a born leader, a manager by temperament and instinct? 
Do you dare to plunge boldly, yet always think wisely first? ...............cccecccccccccceccccces 


Do eighty per cent of the employees do spare-time reading for efficiency? ...........ccececececceceecs 
Have you a modern efficiency library, both general and technical, for employees? 
21. Do you provide wholesome recreation for your people, at little or no cost to them? 
Have you studied the bonus, insurance, health and pension systems of a dozen leading corporations?.... 
Are all your employees proud of your institution and reputation? 
Is every trouble of or with an employee settled to his satisfaction? ...........cccccccccccccccececs 
Do you belong to the National Institute of Efficiency, The National Civic Federation, The National 

Association of Corporation Schools, The National Chamber of Commerce? 


Add column of numerals for your sugpess- 
mate grade in professional skill as emp 


ed 
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F ay yourself on these 
0, leave space blank. 
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Now! Draw it as you want 
it, and straigzhtway mimeo- 


>raph five thousand copies an hour. 


Simple! Two moves! (1) Make your 
stencil desin—or tracin$}—on this illumi- 
nated drawing, plass, the mimeoscope. On 


: il the same stencil put typewritin?, or handwritin}, 

| /} as you please. (2) Put it on the mimeograph and 
|} reproduce in one operation, without either type or cuts. 

This new addition to the mimeograph has increased its 


serviceableness tremendously. You don’t know what 
they can do for you—nor what excellent duplicating, 


of typewriting, and drawin?, they do—until you have 
investizated them—personally.. Write A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicajo—and New York—for booklet “E.” 
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so models are offered, including desks with typewriter 
and dictating machine pedestals. i 
desired, be 
Systems, especially adapted for the user, 


Each desk will, if 
equipped with “Y and E” Efficiency 


A Desk and Complete Short-cut 
Systems for Every Business Man 


There is at least one of the fifty “Y and E” Efficiency Desks which will just 
exactly suit you personally—which will contain all the card record and vertical 
filing systems that you need in your particular work—and will keep them in the 


handiest possible place for you to use. 


to do better work in less time. 









SAAN 


SSS 





It will save you money and enable you 


Your present systems may be installed in the desk, or we will equip ‘it before delivery with 


new systems, selected from the thousands of complete 
stock or drawn up specially when necessary. 


“*Y and E*’ Short-cut Systems carried in 
And they will be the most up-to-date and effica- 


cious systems for your particular position, no matter what your needs may be. 















i aft 
A drawer for your business tools—in all models. 


other 


W ouldn’t it be worth any amount of money to own a 
desk that would prove a real aid to you, that would 
keep your often-referred-to data within instant reach of 
your hand and would-help you to plow through the 
daily routine with the greatest ease and with more 
speed, allowing you more time for consideration of 
the bigger and really more vital problems? 
and tell us who you are and what you think you 
mizht possibly like to cover by systems and let us 
do the the rest for you. 


Write 


Besides Efficiency Desks there are nearly 4,000 
*““Y and E’’ Filing Devices and Office 
Systems. So uniformly high is the quality that 
we are glad to have our enfire line judged by 
any one of its 4,000 units. 
Order all your filing equipment where you 


know you will get highest possible efficiency 

and complete satisfaction, at moderate prices. 
We aim to make our free System Service 

for customers as satisfactory as our products. 


Check and mail the coupon today. 





=eaaeaeeee, 


Without charge or * 


yaa -*, WAWMANAND FRBE MFG.(. 


obligation please senc 
information aboutitems © 
checked [) below: ‘. 
0) Steel Cabinets, 0 Wood % 
Cabinets, CO Efficiency Desks, © 

© Modern Filing Text Book, % 
$1.00 OD) Index Tabs, (1) Transfer “4% 
Cases and Supplies, 1 “Five-S” *% 
Shelving, © Vertical Blue Print * 
File, C) Record Safes, 


O Vertical % Branch offices: 


290 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and 


Office Systems 


Boston, Springfield, Mass.; New York, 


Filing Supplies, 0 Flat Files, Card * Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 


PO, GOP caencwescnnese<ucenenegae 


. Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


(your business or profession). @. San Francisco, Oakland. Agents and Dealers in 
N. % more than 1200 other cities. 
GME cccrccceesessesesesesessesesesesses In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. 
* g. ’ 
Pep cndebbedenenececessceweeensqaens *® Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. 





not know better. A novel system of 
charts and diagrams, covering the 
whole factory procedure, enables all the 
foremen and department heads not only 
to check up the work of their own em- 
ployees, but as well to correlate and 
articulate each branch of the company 
with every other. If any departmcnt 
falls below the efficiency standard, the 
fact will appear next month in cold 
type; and if any individual or depart- 
ment raises the standard, this fact also 
appears, with a reward attached. Pub- 
licity is a great power in organizcd 
improvement. Mr. B. starts work at 7 
a. m., along with his lowest helpers; 
but the factory is so perfectly geared 
to emergencies that he can be away for 
weeks at a time and the business will 
not suffer. You can take your hands 
off your work when you have put your 
mind on it long enough. 


PROMOTION 


Every new employee is given a choice 
of the higher department he or she 
would like to enter when prepared. 
Free night school classes make prepara- 
tion easy; and the first vacancy in a 
department can thus be filled by a can- 
didate who warts the place and is 
ready for it. We regard this one of the 
best methods of “Vocational Guidance” 
thus far developed. Each worker has 
an. efficiency grade card, kept by his 
department chief, to record progress 
and afford scientific basis for promo- 
tion. The ideal of the company is to 
train every employee to become an ex- 
pert. What is your promotion plan for 
your employees? How do you know it’s 
the right plan? To employ anybody 
without offering him a chance and 
training for promotion is a biological 
blunder, a financial waste and a moral 
crime, 

LEADERSHIP 


One thing Mr. B. never tolerates— 
the suspicion that somebody has beaten 
or outclassed him! By the nature of 
the man, he has got to be first. He is 
so rich money means nothing to him, 
but he works and thinks as hard as he 
did thirty years ago when he was finan- 
cially poor. He is never satisfied—he 
holds that satisfaction is the starting 
point of decay. Years ago, the company 
surpassed all rivals and set a pace 
none could follow. Now it can merely 
beat its own last year’s record, which 
it proceeds to do, annually. Are you 
at the very top of your trade or pro- 
fession? Do you. know just how far 
from the top you are, who is ahead of 
you, how he got there, why you let him 
do it? Plan how to wield a spur for the 
mind every day until you pass all your 
rivals and critics. 

EDUCATION 


All employees of the company are 
students. Among the sources of instruc- 
tion are these: A modern library con- 
taining thousands of books of interest 
to workers, with special instructions and 
helps for efficient reading; scientific 
plans for educating apprentices, com- 
bining shop, high school and continua- 
tion school; a digest of new efficiency 
books, both general and technical, mul- 
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In Typewriting! 


8O to 1OO Words a Minute Guaranteed 


WONDERFUL new method of acquiring skill on the type- 
Almost overnight it has revo- 


has been discovered. 
the whole 


writer 


lutionized typewriting 


thousands of stenographers and other typewriter 
who never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute are 
writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely 


greater accuracy than ever before and their 
salaries have been increased in proportion. 


And the wonderful thing about it is that only 
10 lessons bring just this kind of ability to you 
—to any operator. You begin to feel results the 
very first day. You learn with amazing quickness 
in spare time. There is never the slightest inter- 
ference with your work. 


Trained Fingers 


European music teachers, when training their 
pupils for the piano, invariably give special gym- 
nastic finger exercises. This is because untrained 
fingers are never skilful fingers. The best results 
simply cannot be obtained—the fingers simply 
cannot be used correctly and swiftly—unless the 
student develops and strengthens the proper 
muscles. 


Trained fingers are even more essential to expert type- 
writing. The reason that so few people can write more 
than 30 to 40 words a minute is because their fingers are 
not flexible and nimble enough—have never had _ the 





situation. Already 


users 





lamazing speed of 80to 100 words a minute, 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


Whether they know it or not, stenographers 
are paid for the ammount and guality of fin- 
tshed work they turnout. Itisnothing more 
than slow and inaccurate typewriting that 
keeps their salaries down to $15 or dess per 
week. This is proved by the shousands of 
New Way opeiators who typewrite at the 
















and asa result have increased their salaries 
to $25, » pasend even $40 a week, Anyone can 
easily learn this remarkable new method. 
Send in the coupon or a postal for the 48- 
page free book that explains the secreis in 





proper training to fit them for typewriting work. This 
new easy method overcomes this at once—develops 
finger strength and flexibility by gymnastic exercises 
away from the machine—trains the fingers beforehand for 
their work on the machine—and the results border on 
the miraculous. Yet the exercises are so easy, so simple 
and so fascinating, that many students write, “‘I can 
hardly wait for the next lesson.’’ 


Stenographers! Earn $25 to $40 a week 


No matter how rapid you are in shorthand, you can never expect much increase in pay 
until you get speed—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 
that is keeping your salary down now—that is depriving you of the pay you could other- 
wise be earning. Below are a few examples of how the New Way quickly results in in- 
creased pay. We will gladly send you scores and hundreds of others. 


for them, it will do for you. 











Salary Increased 40% Salary Doubled Brought this Man 
—Then 20% More Claims Justified Speed of 100 Words 
mt certainly “Since studying a Minute 

now that the the vew ay o 
New Way pro- Course, I have Formerly I never 
— accuracy | ne | A. exceeded 50 
an speed—the idly ani ay ’ 
two great essen- am filling the | Words a minute, 
tials of, peed position 4 Chief but since taking 

ypewriting Clerk to the De- 
Since writing the partment of up the Tulloss 
letter you saw, Parks and Public Method have 
telling of a 40% Property, in this 

increase, I have | city, my salary written as high 
had another in- | being exactly as 100.”"—R. R. 
crease of 20%."" double what it ~ 
—C. E. Verrall, | was.’’-—Anna_ 8. Mastin, Norval 
care Martin & Cubbison, 109 
Hall, Architects, Hoerner 8t., Bros. Law Office, 
Providence, R. I. Harrisburg, Pa. Seward, Neb. 


You too can quickly earn $25 to $40 a week. 


s™ 











no matter what its cost, 
expert -typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get 
to get more money in your 
for this book of information and proof. 
This new method is bringing such marvellous results to others—is proving itself to be 
so sure a means of quickly increasing salaries—that you will be doing yourself a big 


It is the lack of these 


What it has done 














injustice if you fail to write for it at once. 
or postal before you turn this page. 


Address The Tulloss School, 3822 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 





Easy to Learn—Only 10 Lessons 


No matter how low your present speed, no matter how labored your efforts, 
no matter how weak or clumsy your fingers now seem to be, no matter 
how little or how much experience you have had, no matter what other 
courses you have taken, this new method will positively bring you the 
desired results, as thousands of stenographers have already proven. 


The New Way is entirely different from any sys- 
tem of the past. There has never been anything 
like it before. The special Gymnastic Exercises 
bring results in days that ordinary methods will 
not produce in months. Only 10 short, simple les- 
sons and the New Way is yours. Among those 
who have taken up this system are thousands of 
graduates of business colleges and special type- 
writing courses—-hundreds were so-called touch 
writers—yet there has hardly been a single one 
who hasn’t doubled or trebled his or her speed 
and accuracy, and their salaries have been in- 
creased in proportion.’ 


Free! 32-Page Book 


We have prepared a Free Book about the won- 
derful New Way in Typewriting, explaining the 
system in detail. It is a big 48-page book, brim- 
ful of eye-opening ideas and valuable informa- 
tion: It explains how this unique new method 
will quickly make your fingers strong and dez- 
trous, bring them under perfect control, make 
them extremely rapid in their movements—how 
in a few short weeks you can transform your 
typewriting and make it easy, accurate and 
amazingly ‘er this and much more is 
told in detail. No instruction book ever written, 
ever told so plainly the real WHY and HOW of 


ahead—if you want to make your work ag od a want 
pay envelope—don’t wait a single befo 





Tear off the coupon now or write a letter 




















| Mail This i 4 
or a postal 
| Now ! Gentlemen: 
A A Please send 
; Now Earns $150.00 : Writes Over Eighty a. 4 _ 
Results From First a Month Worth Ten Times Words Per Minute New Way. im 
sson “When I began, » the Cost “It Fm my / _Tyrewriting This 
my average speed | «Enables ti speed up to over neurs no obligation 
Ps mA was not over 50 Mans a a = = per / on my part. 
—— ae Now I a - with perfect ease creased —y - A 
—_ —— common every- | and write an av- ary by over 25%. 4 Name... .cccccccceess 
| speed and ease | day letters at 80 | erage of almost 4 Exercises 4 itive 
| of execution. At | words per min- | 100 words per win , Denetit the / Dc scesrsaweenan 
present, I fre- ' ute. I was getting; minute. This rr y Ry ou ee 
quently reach 80 $70 per month | course has been ordinary Al Pscccvacncevvcesseae 
words a minute when I took uo! worth to me ten tice.’ "Gd. ones 
and my work is the Course. Iam | times the money Hips at oy,  . PERRET e 
far easier than | now drawing | 1 invested.” — 1452 West 
betese.” Cision) | $150.00... — A. | Miss Tillie La- ams 
Alberta ay, H. Gardiner, 429 | lime, St. Hya- Street, 
Alberta, Way, | H. Gardiner, 429 | lime, St. Hya- | Street. # Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
Minn. Madison, Wis. | Can. ti. 3822 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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I “GUARANTEED EFFICIENCY” 


c= VALVSAV 


A Wonderful Invention for Motorists 


VALVSAV removes the carbon from your engine; saves 
15 to 35 per cent. of your gasoline; increases your 
speed and power; adds 18 to 40 per cent. to your mile- 
age; is guaranteed to last for the life of your car. 


Carbon 


you countless dollars. 


first cost the ONLY cost. 


Sent prepaid. 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


J. B. King Co., Inc. 





L 


This wonderful new invention can be installed in a few minutes and will save 
When you send only $3.75 for a VALVSAV you not 
only receive the most popular priced accessory on the market, but you make the 
VALVSAV has saved untold thousands of dollars 
as a Carbon Remover and Gasoline Saver. 
complete and put the dollars you save in the bank and watch your pile grow. 
If not as represented return within 30 days and your money 
If you believe in economy write today. 


Garages and Accessory Distributors made special 
proposition upon application. 


Send only $3.75 for a VALVSAV 





We want your assistance, 


Asheville, N. C. 








“Which Trust Company 
Shall 1 Appoint?” 


T must be clear by this time to most 
thinking persons that the trust 


company offers many advantages over 
the individual as executor and trustee 
under will. 


The question for you to decide is 


“Which trust company shall I ap- 


point?” Certainly you cannot do 
better than to appoint this Company. 


Our booklet, ““Let’s Choose Executors 
and Talk of Wills,” contains much 
valuable information for w* 1 makers. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street — 
Resources over $250,000,000 


New York 








"NO know that which before us lies in 
daily life is the prime wisdom.” 

To know what GOD requires of YOU, 
before He calls you to give an account, is 
your greatest need. 

You might know the whole will of God 


concerning you,—if you cared. 


This Book Will Tell You: 


The Word of the Truth 


It is a systematic arrangement of the 
Words of God (in the N. T.,) by which 
you are able to grasp at once the Whole 
Divine Idea, in its original simplicity. 

The whole Truth. The way of Life and 
Peace,—now and forever. 

Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
Today? 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed 
to Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L: Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of 
a dry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, 
sanitary and durable for outside or inside paint- 
ing. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 


spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 
one-fourth as much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice Manufacturer, 252 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card,and full 
information showing you how you can save a 
good many dollars. Write today. 





tigraphed or printed for each depart- 
ment; a list of reasons for the com- 
pany’s success, with individual appli- 
cation; a monthly magazine, edited by 
the employees for their own profit and 
pleasure; a comparative study of the 
principles and methods of other na- 
tional concerns; a display on the fac- 
tory walls and elsewhere of modern 
cfficiency maxims by the best authori- 
ties; a free course of practical talks by 
efficiency experts from all parts of the 
world. A high official of the company 
said to me, regarding education of 
workers: “We all go to school to the 
president.” One of the first requisities 
in a good employer is that he should 
be competent and willing to teach every 
employee. 
COOPERATION 

The factory is a pure democracy. 
A $10-a-week laborer has a voice here, 
the same as a _ millionaire stock- 
holder. The factory committees are 
jointly composed of employees and 
officials. Many of the plans for better 
work have come from the workers 
themselves. Mind and muscle are equal 
partners. I met fellows in overalls who 
seemed prouder of the company than 
the president was. The children of em- 
ployees are given flower and vegetable 
gardens, the boys are taught to make 
and sell carpentry, and the girls to cook 
and sew. People in the city, who have 
nv relation with the factory, may join 
the country club of its members, and 
enjoy the health and beauty of nature. 
Complimentary booklets are issued for 
persons anywhere in the world who may 
profit by the service of the company, 
and real efficiency helps offered in ad- 
vance of a selling campaign. ‘Every- 
where you find the spirit of hope, har- 
mony, helpfulness in achievement. The 
old superstition that labor and capital 
are enemies produces here a laugh—the 
notion is so ridiculous! Good work is 
based on the confidence of the workers. 

However, this leading corporation of 
the world is losing many thousands of 
dollars a year because of partial in- 
efficiency on the human side of toil and 
commerce. I am convinced that no cor- 
poration has yet reached a percentage 
grade of more than 60, on the personal 
handling of employees. A future article 
may discuss the various leaks and de- 
fects that we found in this factory, and 
that exist, I believe, in most business 
concerns. Please do not, therefore, con- 
clude that your efficiency is perfect, 
even if all the ideas in this article 
have been fully worked out in your 


own organization. 


A final suggestion. Would it not pay 
you to read the article again, for spc- 
cific items of improvement? Leave a 
pencil check on the margin opposite 
every plan you have not tried out, 
every point you think worth consider- 
ing, every maxim you would like your 
employees to learn or apply. Then call 
in a few of your head men, to discuss 
means of putting into effect the mod- 
ern business lessons from the world’s 
greatest factory with a monopoly su- 
preme in its line, both for its goods and 
for its good will. 
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Where five great organizations found 
their presidents 


HUGH CHALMERS entered the National Cash Register Company as office boy, 
and was finally made General Manager. He resigned to become President of 
what is now the Chalmers Motor Company. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB was a clerk in a grocery store. Ambitious to become a 
civil engineer, he entered the Edgar Thompson Steel Works, driving stakes at $1 
aday. In less than a year he was made assistant to one of the superintendents. 
Today he is Chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and director in many 
other iron and steel corporations. 

EARL D. BABST was an attorney, and later Vice-President of the National Biscuit 
Company. Resigned to become President of the American Sugar Refining Company. 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU was at one time stenographer to President Cleveland. 
Thru his ability to size up men and grasp business propositions of all kinds, he 
became Secretary to President McKinley and President Roosevelt. Now Presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Company. 
HARRY FORD entered the automobile business as Secretary of the Chalmers R 
Motor Company. At the end of a year he was made Advertising Manager. Resigned 


the following year to organize the Saxon Motor Company, capitalized at $200,000. ! 
In two years he had increased the capitalization to $6,000,000. 


Five presidents drawn from five differ- 
ent kinds of business, qualified by five 
different kinds of experience. Special- 
ized training in any one branch of busi- 
ness did not carry these men up to the 
Presidencies of the great organizations 
which they now represent. They won 
the highest success in their respective 
fields of business because they knew 


successful business men, with the mistakes and 
blunders left out. 


It gives you knowledge that could otherwise be 
obtained only by years of bitter experience—if 
at all. 


Advisory Council 
Business and educational authority of the high- 


est standing are represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 





the great fundamental principles which 
underlie all business. 


The whole broad field of business was theirs. 
When the opportunity came they were pre- 
pared to seize it, even tho it lay in a widely 
different field. 


It is just this grasp of the whole broad sqopqiof 
business that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
is giving to over 50,000 men in America today. 
The Modern Business 
Course and Service 
of the Institute is 
based on the experi- 
ence of thousands of 









572 Astor Place 


This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, Pres- 
ident of the National City Bank of New York; 
Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Commerce, and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and econo- 
mist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this 135-page book, “Forg- 
ing Ahead,in Business,” copy of which we will 
send you free, will repay you many times over. 
It will help measure what you know—what you 
don’t know, and what you should know—to 
make success sure. Simply fill out and send 
coupon below for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


New York, N. Y. 


Business 


Business 


==-—-------74 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business”—FREE 
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As you add books 


to your library the 
Macey Sectional bookcase 
expands to provide room for 
them. It matters not how small 
or how large your library may 


| 
| 
| 
be, you can buy just the right | 
| 
| 
& 








number of sections to take care 
of your present requirements 
and then add to them as the 
library grows. 


Sectional bookcases are efficiency 
and economy as applied to the 
library regardless of its size. 


Enormous manufacturing capacity 
produces Macey highest quality at 
surprisingly low prices, correct design- 
ing enables you to match all popular 
period styles. A duplicate of our 
dealers catalog in colors will be sent 
you without charge on your request. 
It describes and illustrates Macey 
Sectional bookcases in every manner 
of combination. Send for ** today. 


|Z7he Macey Ca 


| 
1540 Division Avenue | 
— 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Made ‘» Canada by the Canada Furniture M!rs., Ltd. 
Woodsto:k, Oat. 
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AHigh School Course 


Learn in_your 

Mt TWO VOars verso vereis 
lete, and simplified high school A+ tr 
course that you can 

Biniet n we pease. Meeta all colkge entrance re- 
irements. epared by leading m of the 
faculties of universities and academies, 


w ‘or posktes Send your name and ress for our book- 
Hod ed ove particulars. No obugativuse vite today 














The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


25th Year U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ul, mivessit tomer 








THE STAGE 

Arthur Edwin Krows, in his Play 
Production in America, takes the would- 
be playwright and the general public 
“back stage” and tells them pleasant 
anecdotes about the plays they’ve seen 
during the last ten years. Furthermore, 
he gives broadminded opinions on the 
various kinds of theaters and acoustics; 
the art of such modern decorators as 
Bakst and Joseph Urban; costumes; 
lighting devices; scenc-shifting (with 
numerous interesting pictures here as 
everywhere thruout the book’s 400 
pages); the reading of manuscripts 
(acceptances of some three per ccnt) ; 
contracts with authors, actors and thea- 
ter owners; advertising and various 
tricks to “put a play over”; opinions on 
prices, on cut-rate tickets, metropolitan 
and back-country “runs”; and a hun- 
dred other things only accessible to one 
“in on the know.” The book is surpriz- 
ingly entertaining—not merely to sate 
curiosity on such things, either. The 
author is “late of the staff of Winthrop 
Ames at the Little Theater, New York, 
and one-time assistant editor of the 
New York Dramatic Mirror.” One espe- 
cially interesting topic is his opinion 
on the folly of expecting best results 
from prize play competitions, and “Chil- 
dren of Earth” is mentioned. 


Play Production in America, by Arthur Ed- 
win Krows. Henry Holt and Co. $2. 


PUBLICISTS ON THE WAR 

In Understanding Germany, Max 
Eastman contends that the Germans 
are, in their elemental instincts and 
emotions, no different from other peo- 
ples, and instances the action of Euro- 
pean Socialists generally at the out- 
break of war for proof of it. Socialists 
elsewhere than in the nations so threat- 
ened had hoped their comrades would 
make a determined stand against war, 
but their socialistic principles were 
swept aside in waves of national pa- 
triotism, With few individual excep- 
tions all succumbed. He holds, there- 
fore, that patriotism is founded so deep 
in human nature that it cannot be 
eradicated, and only by developing na- 
tional patriotism into universal pa- 
triotism will civilization be delivered 
from the curse of war. The argument in 
this respect is very skilfully handled. 

Having gathered this view of war 
from a leading Socialist, we come to 
The Possible Peace, by Roland Hugins. 
Mr. Hugins announces himself as a 
pacifist and strictly neutral. So is Mr. 
Eastman, but beyond that the two au- 
thors ride to their propaganda work in 
separate political automobiles. Mr. 
Hugins, taking no account of Mr. East- 
man’s theory that we are all element- 
ally and patriotically militarists, pro- 
ceeds to show that war is contrived by 
groups or castes of militarists, of which 
the German brand is the worst, During 


the last ten years, however, English 


Toryism, French chauvinism, and Rus- — 


sian medievalism have all cultivated 
militarism, hence the present war. 


Further, now in the saddle they are, 


likely to plan other wars. With this out- 
look, Mr. ‘Hugins believes the United 
States is the only nation capable of 
“building up an unassailable reputation 
for pacific intentions and fair play,” 
supporting such with a second-to-none 
navy and a reasonable military estab- 
lishment for protection solely. 

It is shortly evident that Dr. Beck, 
author of The War and Humanity, 
docs not preside over either the East- 
man or the Hugins political classes. He 
is neither pacific nor neutral. He is for 
the Entente Allies heart and fist—both 
fists. He spreads before us the vision of 
a Great Britain-France-United States 
democratic union and as _ indicating 
what the future may have in store for 
us, he quotes from an article by the 
Russian General Skugarewski, that for 
the next war, following close on the 
heels of this one, Russia must provide 
an army of 40,000,000 men. The general 


believes that the coming war will be , 


upon such a scale of gigantic opera- 
tions and frightfulness that the pres- 
ent one will resemble child’s play. Con- 
sequently Dr. Beck sounds a trumpet 
call for nation-wide war organization. 

Doubtless there are readers who dis- 
agree vigorously with the late Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg, but this should not 
blind them to the fact that much of 
what he said in Tomorrow possesses a 
foundation of common sense logic. It 
would be useless to deny, for example, 
that the ties of kinship and tradition 
are stronger betwcen the British and 
German peoples than are anywhere 
present to unite the British and Rus- 
sian peoples, or for that matter the 
Germans and Russians. This, of course, 
excludes the strange political affinities 
of the governing classes, a point which 
may or may not have escaped Dr. Mun- 
sterberg’s notice. It has been stated 
again and again that the British soldier 
does not hate “Fritzie” personally, and 
that when “Fritzie” gets the chance for 
an uncoerced second thought he gives 
up singing his Hymn of Hate for a 
more fraternal note. Therefore when 
Dr. Munsterberg pleads at the end of 
the war for an alliance between Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the United 
States, there is at least no basic rea- 
son why the peoples of those countries 
should not dwell upon this planet in 
progressive concord, But it is when he 
comes to the political settlement that 
the war clouds settle down blacker than 
ever, for the best of Dr. Munsterberg’s 
plans would seem to be but the founda- 
tion of future wars. 

Finally, as if to hurl into oblivion all 
Dr. Munsterberg’s pacific hopes, Count 
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E. zu Reventlow thunders every form 
of anathema upon England. His Vam- 
pire of the Continent displays England 
as a worse villain than even Dr. Beck 
paints Germany. According to Count 
Reventlow, thru the centuries since 
England took to the trade of piracy 
combined with petty grocery diplomatic 
tricks, all Europe, especially unsophis- 
ticated Germany, has been the victim 
of intriguing British statesmen. But 
with so much persistent wickedness, 
such a thickening of dark political 
plots, the reader grows incredulous and 
is at last inclined to smile at the fire- 
eating Count’s grotesquely overdrawn 
characterization of England. 
Understanding Germany, by Max Eastman. 
Mitchell Kennerly. $1.25. The Possible Peace, 
by Roland Hugins. The Century Company. 
$1.25. The War and: Humanity, by James 
M. Beck. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. To- 
morrow, by Hugo Munsterberg. Daniel Apple- 
ton & Co. $1. The Vampire of the Contiment, 


by Count E. zu Reventlow. Jackson Press. 
$1.25. 


FOLK-MUSIC 

Kentucky folksongs must have bor- 
rowed from overseas something more 
than a mere fondness for many verses. 
It is interesting to trace the variations 
of some of the songs in Lonesome 
Tunes, collected by Loraine Wyman and 
Howard Brockway, from those in Cecil 
Sharp’s One Hundred English Foll:- 
songs. Poor “Barbara Ellen” is just as 
pathetic as “Baraba Allen”; “Billie 
Boy” just as boastful of the talents of 
his wife as “My Boy Willie.” In both 
collections there are songs of rare 
quaintness and humor, but the melo- 
dies cast in dis-used scales are some- 
times a little difficult to follow, in 
spite of their apparent simplicity. 


Lonesome Tunes, by Loraine Wyman and 
Howard Brockway. The H. W. Gray Co. Paper, 
$1; cloth, $1.50. One Hundred English Folk- 
songs, by Cecil J. Sharp. Oliver Ditson Co. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 


THE EARLY WORLD 


The new edition of Professor Myers’ 
Ancient History has been thoroly revised 
thruout and a wholly new chapter on the 
Aegean civilization has been added. The 
changes and additions bring this standard 
school book up to the present level of ad- 
vanced study and investigation. (Ginn & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Frank Hamel has done a _ prodigious 
amount of research in traditions and rec- 
ords, both of folk-lore and occultism, for 
his interesting book, Human Animals. This 
is a study of the curious belief that certain 
men and women can accomplish animal- 
metamorphosis and having become wild 
animals, take on added strength, agility 
and ferocity. (F. A. Stokes Co., $2.40.) 


Loomis Havemeyer, in The Drama of 
Savage Peoples, traces drama back to ges- 
ture, and the religious basis of sympathetic 
magic. He shows how animal and plant food 
ceremonies, initiations, war dances and 
the pleasure plays of the savages, have in- 
fluenced the modern drama. What he says 
of pageantry, the Greek and Japanese plays 
and the Javanese ceremonials, is all in- 
tensely interesting. (Yale University Press, 
$1.75.) 


In Ancient Times, a History of the Early 
World, Prof. James Henry Breasted, the 
noted Egyptologist, has produced an 
unusual textbook of aneient history. From 
the story of the early Cave Men, thru the 
throbbing life of ancient Egypt, Babylonia 
and the Sea Kings of Crete, thru Greek 
and Roman civilization, to the triumph of 
the Northern barbarians and the establish- 
ment of the Moors in Spain. there is not a 
dull page. (Ginn & Co., $1.60.) 
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heck Raised—Credit Gone 
MERCHANT-— Why isn’t our credit good? 


CREDIT MAN—Well, I’ve heard of your loss on that 
raised check—afraid it has crippled you. 


Why run THAT risk? A man’s credit suffers every time in a check 
fraud—just as it would suffer if he met with a fire loss and no insurance. 
Write and protect each check with 


Protectograph 


Check Writer <4, 
E*K+¥ FIFTEEN DOLLARS TWENTY SEVEN CENTS 


(Two Colors—Amount Words in Red; Denominations in Black) 


It writes the full amount, in words, in two colors, in the body of the 
check. “Shreds” the characters into the fibre of the paper. Forces acid 
proof ink through and through the shreds—Thorough Protection. 

It makes the checks neater, more 
readable, more business-like—Good 
Advertising for you and bound to im- 
press people as to your stability. 

It is faster and easier than by 
hand, a complete word to each stroke 
of the handle—Time and Labor 
Saving. 

Protectograph protection is adopted 
by American Banks, U. S. Govern- 
ment offices, and over 500,000 busi- 
ness houses. 


PROTOD Chemical Fibre Checks and Drafts (Registered) 


Proof against substitution of names or bleaching. Every sheet of PROTOD regis- 
tered and executed in our Printing Bureau, like Government bank notes. Printed 
for owners of Todd Machines only, in different colors, to your 
own specifications. 





Protects in 
two colors 














Topp 
Protectocrapu Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FREE—Send to 
address on enclosed 
letterhead your book 
on check frauds by a cele- 
brated detective, and sam- 
ples of Protectograph Check 
Writing. 


Send the coupon attached for detailed description of the 
Protectograph Check Writer and samples of PROTOD 
Checks, with prices. We will also send Detective Burns’ 
book on “Check Frauds” Free if you mail the coupon 
accompanied by your business stationery. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 


(Established 1899) 
1170 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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You Can Save 
on ““Overhead”’ 


**One Commercial and our office boy have saved 


$9. 5 I: us $951 in twelve months, besides reducing de- 


tail work enormously'’—a small manufacturer. 
$26 Ooo: ““Your Methods and Duplicator Equip- 
, * ment save $26,000 annually in labor alone 


besides speeding up work in several departments'’—a big 
jobber, 





DUPLICATOR 


Firms you know—in 197 
lines of business—are saving 
hundreds to thousands yearly 
on overhead—thru an invest- 
ment of $35 and up. 


Such firms as Ford Motor, 
U. S. Steel, Western Electric, 
Simmons Hardware, say the 
Commercial saves 2 to 50 times 
its cost annually. 


Whatever your line of busi- 
ness, by all means get these in- 
side facts of what you can save 
with so small an investment. 


Just write us on your business letter- 
head, “Show me how the Commercial 
Duplicator will save 2 to 50 times its cost 
annually in our office work.” 


DUPLICATOR MFG. CO. 


42 Commercial Duplicator Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 








Sales offices in all principal cities 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 


ENTS 1917 Edition Patent Book free. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington,D.C. 


~ —_ Offer “KEITH'S 
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Each numbercon- 
tains7 to 10 PLANS 





stands "be copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 


KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 


fen Belge is Plans este. below 
Woe Plane one low fiom: pi 
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KEITH'S, 1003 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE GENTLE ART OF 
ORDERING SEEDS 


BY F. F. ROCKWELL 




















T takes, just at this time of the 

year, a man of firm principle and 

iron will, or a woman of unusual de- 

termination, to resist the insidious 
lure of the catalog writer. Just when 
one’s fingers are itching for the touch 
of the good brown soil again, and one’s 
mouth is positively beginning to water 
for the taste of something fresh and 
green “right out of the garden,” it is 
almost beyond human endurance to 
have stuck under one’s nose in true to 
life sizes and colors, and truer than life 
descriptions, plump peas that are 
bursting their pods, lettuce so crisp and 
brittle that it almost breaks as you look 
at it. To refrain under such circum- 
stances from ordering wholesale and 
promiscuously, so that, in one’s own 
garden, all these things can be en- 
joyed in the flesh, is a great task. As 
one who has “had experience,” I am 
glad, whenever possible, to hold up a 
warning hand to the garden enthusiast 
who is ready to rush in where an old 
timer would fear to tread. 

The first mistake likely to be made 
in ordering seed is that of not being 
careful enough about the quantity of 
seed that will be wanted. If the latter 
is left to guesswork, one is almost cer- 
tain to have more than can be possibly 
used of many things such as cabbage, 
celery, cucumbers, melons, and toma- 
toes; while the bulky and expensive 
things, such as beans, peas, and sweet 
corn, will be found to “run short” be- 
fore the season’s planting is over—and 
this year it is going to be a serious mat- 
ter to run short, particularly on beans 
and sweet corn, which are so scarce 
this year that they are likely to be ex- 
hausted before the planting season is 
over. To save both waste and disap- 
pointment, you should study this phase 
of your order carefully before you 
make out your seed list. If you have 
made a garden plan in detail, which is 
always the best plan any way, you can 
tell just how many feet of row of each 
vegetable you expect to plant. For each 
fifty feet of row to be planted, you will 
need the following amounts of the vari- 
ous vegetables: Beans, 1 pt.; beans, 
pole, % pt.; beets, 1 oz.; Brussels 
sprouts, % 0oz.; cabbage, % oz.; car- 
rots, % oz.; cauliflower, % oz.; celery, 
% oz.; corn, % pt.; cucumbers, % 0z.; 
endive, % oz.; kohlrabi, % oz.; leek, 
% oz.; lettuce, % oz.; melons, % oz.; 
onion, % 0z.; parsley, Y 0Z.; parsnips, 
% 02Z.; peas, L pe; potatoes, % pk.; 
pumpkin, % oz., % oz.; salsify, % oz.; 
squash, % oz.; Swiss chard, % oz.; to- 
matoes, 1 pckt.; turnips, 1% oz. 

The following vegetables are usually 
started under glass, or in a seedbed 
outdoors, to be transplanted later to 


their permanent position: cabbage, 
cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, egg 
plants, peppers, and tomatoes. A 





packet of seed of any of these will give 

































































All-Heart Lettuce 


is the most dependable hard-heading 
lettuce ever introduced, Magnificent 
large heads with extremely solid 
heart. Flavor rich and buttery. Slow 
to run to seed even in hot weather. 
(Color, beautiful yellowish-green) 
Packet—10 cents. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


is declared by a legion of enthusiastic 
gardeners to be the most valuable 
reference book on growing flowers 
and vegetables ever issued. 

A copy sent free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRYA.DREE 













71416Chestnut St. | 
Philadelphia 








Advice 
Counsel 
Information 


Concerning the marvelous possi- 
bilities of Christian Science, Di- 
vine Science, Mental Science, 
New Thought and other mod- 
ern systems of constructive 
thinking. Booklet Free. 


CHAS. F. HAANEL 


ST. Louis, “uo. Y 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. AlliMakes. Save $25 to $50 

on rebuilt at the factory by the well-! — **Young 

ess.’ Sold for low cash—Iinstallment or rented. 

Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details and 
Free trial. 


guarantee, 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 169 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


INSTRUCTORS 
sister of Education. Points to the Use of The 
Should send for an address called “The Entire 
Independent in the Teaching of English, Civics, 
Economics and History.” It is free. Address 
W W. Ferrin, 119 W. goth St., New York. 



















Chicago 





We assist in 
preparing ma- 








New-Feather Pillows | 


—the most sanitary pillows 
ever made. New feathers 
of the softest grades are 
used in Restwel Pillows 
and all are scientifically 
sterilized even inside the 
quills, Guaranteed satis- 
factory. Sold everywhere. 
Send for Restwel booklet. 


| Robinson-Roders Co. | 
| Dept. 26, Newark, N. Je 
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several dozens of plants, all that are 
likely to be wanted for a home garden. 

As to varieties, part of the interest 
and excitement in every season’s gar- 
dening is the trying out of new things, 
but your real dependence should be 
placed on those which have been proved 
by at least a few years of satisfactory 
service. The following list makes no 
pretense of being the “best” thing there 
is in each case. There are others as 
good, or the same things listed unde? 
different names. But you will find it 
hard to get anything better than these, 
each of which is a “safe bet.” I have 
grown every one of these varieties my- 
self, most of them several years, and 
know they are of sterling quality. 

Beans (green), Bountiful; beans (wax), 
Brittle Wax; beans (pole), Old Home- 
stead (green), and Golden Cluster (wax) ; 
beans (Dwarf Lima), Burpee Improved ; 
beans (pole Lima), Early Leviathan, and 
Giant Podded; beets, Early Model, Eclipse, 
Dark Red (maturing in order named) ; 
cabbage, Copenhagen Market, All-head 
Early, and Succession,,and Drumhead Sa- 
voy; carrots, Chantenay, Coreless; cauli- 
flower, Snowball, Dry Weather; celery, 
Golden Self Blanching, Winter Queen, and 
Emperor; Swiss chard, Giant Lucullus; 
sweet corn, Golden Bantam and Country 
Gentleman; cucumbers, Everbearing (for 
“little pickles”), and Davis Perfect; egg 
plant, Black Beauty; lettuce, Grand Rap- 
ids (loose leaved), Big Boston (head) for 
spring and fall, and Deacon for summer; 
melons, Henderson’s Bush for small gar- 
dens, and Netted Gem (Rockyford) (green 
fleshed), and Emerald Gem _ (salmon 
fleshed) ; water melons, Fordhook Early, 
and Halbert Honey; okra, Perkins Long 
Pod; onions, Silver King (white), Prize 
Taker (yellow) ; peas (dwarf), Laxtonian, 
or Blue Bantam, Little Marvel, British 
Wonder (late); peas (tall early), Early 
Morn, or Gradus (Prosperity). Boston 
Unrivalled (American Champion), an im- 
proved Telephone; peppers, Early Neapol- 
itan and Ruby King; potatoes, Irish Cob- 
bler (early), Gold Coin; radishes, Crim- 
son Giant Globe, White Icicle; spinach, 
Victoria, New Zealand (for continuous 
cuttings); squash, Fordhook Bush _ for 
small gardens, White Scalloped and Giant 
Crooknecked for summer, Delicata and De- 
licious for winter; tomato, Bonny Best for 
early, Matchless for main crop, Dwarf 
Stone where plants are not to be support- 
ed; turnip (early), White Milan and Pe- 
trowsky (yellow), (late) Golden Ball, 
Amber Globe, and White Egg. 

When it comes to flowers, strangely 
enough the gardener who has gone the 
limit in trying the novelties in vegeta- 
bles frequently turns around and sticks 
to the old and the familiar. I feel that 
there is always a good deal more reason 
to try the new things in the flower field 
than in that of the vegetables. It seems 
to me that there is more to be gained 
and less to be lost whether the new 
thing on trial proves very good or not 
so good. The new flowers are pretty 
sure to be at least different from the 
varieties one is familiar with, while 
“new” vegetables in many cases cannot 
be distinguished from those of similar 
“type” you already know without a 
label at the end of the row. Lack of 
space prevents my going into details, 
but there are many new types and vari- 
eties of flowers, such as “astermums,” 
miniature and red sunflowers, curled or 
“cactus” zinnias, real early-flowering 
cosmos, double cornflowers, and baby’s 
breath, the new Cardinal Climber, and 
many others. 














Before or after the Fire 
when will you 


| Jearn. your lesson? 


| When will you install office equipment that can’t burn? 
Don’t wait until a fire gets you. Walter Maxwell did, and a 
fire got his wood file that contained his orders and contracts, 
and put him under. Walter works for his uncle now at $25 per; 
six months ago he had his own little business and a big chance 
for the future; then the fire came. 


Art (Y\atal 


Steel Office Furniture and Files 


Art Metal includes furniture forevery office—for every business. 

There is an Art Metal dealer near your office. He will gladly 
demonstrate how Art Metal Steel Office Equipment saves floor 
space, time and steps—and takes the fatigue out of filing, 

Sign—Clip—Mail—the Coupon for your dealer’s address, and 
for the new business journal, “Protecting Records You Can't 
Insure,” and free membership to the Art Metal Business Library. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Inc., 68 Metallic Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
» ig ie = tale tin fife ent ena tele efron p 
‘| i} For BetterFiling Methods Join the i "A 

Coy I)\ Art Metal Business Library-FREE.| \\¥ 
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Art Metal Construction Co., Inc., Dep’t. F-8, Jamestown, N.Y, 


lam stating my business or profession so that you may place my name on your compli 
mentary mailing list to receive the Art Metal Better Business Journals that are published 
from time to time, and are particularly suited to my requirements, 
Please send me at once, FREE, the new book,“Protecting Records You Can't Insure.” 
Iamchecking the items about which I am especially interested: 
O Filing Cabinets QO Typewriter Stands 
C Desks © Transfer Cases 
QO Blue Print Files ) File—on—Wheels 
O Desk Trays, Waste Caskets, Bond Eoxes 
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ROGRESSIVE movements have 

been forced to fight for existence 

since the beginning of time. 

There has never been an invention 
that was not bitterly opposed at its in- 
ception. In some cases this opposition 
has come from the people at large; in 
others it has been sponsored by law 
makers. And in the case of the law 
makers it has frequently been found 
that they have not been entirely dis- 
interested in their actions. 

Just now another battle for existence 
is on. One side is represented by the 
owners and the manufacturers of motor 
trucks. Against them are arrayed the 
legislative bodies of various States, 
armed with tax bills that, if passed, 
will not alone deal the motor truck in- 
dustry a serious blow, but will impede 
the growth of business generally. 


S I have said in earlier articles, 

the motor truck has rapidly been 

assuming the role of a long dis- 
tance freight carrier. It has opened up 
vast possibilities for intrastate and 
interstate commerce. It has brought 
the farmer within reach of his market. 
It has brought the goods of the city 
store within delivery distance of the 
country consumer. It has proved its 
ability to save that which no one can 
create—time. The motor truck, in short, 
has entered on a new commercial era. 
It is the universal freight transporter 
of the future. And now they are trying 
to kill it. 

“They,” at present, are the legisla- 
tures of certain states. Unfair taxation 
is their weapon. There used to be a 
law providing that a man waving a red 
flag must walk in advance of a self- 
propelled vehicle operating on a public 
highway. In France there used to be 
a tax on window panes. History abounds 
with idiocies of this kind. In nearly 
every instance it can be shown that the 
thing taxed was something new. 

In New York a special committee of 
the State Senate was appointed to 

draw up a schedule of truck taxes. 
' Under the old schedule every truck 
operated in the State paid a flat yearly 
sum of $5. The new schedule proposes 
that all commercial vehicles having a 
combined weight of truck and load of 
2 tons or less will have to pay $10— 
double the old fee. 

This $10 fee is the minimum charge. 
Taxes increase for increases in weight 
in $5 jumps. For trucks of combined 
chassis, body and load weights of 14 
tons the fee is to be $70. Vehicles with 
a total weight of more than 14 tons will 
be required to pay $70 plus $10 for 
each additional ton. The $70 fee is 
fourteen times the amount hitherto 
levied on trucks. 

Fees for motor busses are also 
scheduled for a raise. These new fees 
are based solely on weight and seating 
capacity. Busses with a seating ca- 
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pacity of five or less are to be taxed 
$15 a year, up to about $68 for busses 
accommodating some twenty-seven to 
thirty passengers. 

Baltimore is another hunting ground 
for legislators. According to figures 
published in The Commercial Vehicle, 
these different taxation conditions exist, 
as follows: 

1. Solid-tired motor trucks used in 
the city of Baltimore must pay these 
taxes, namely: 

a. A city tax of $3. 

b. A state tax of $8 for the first ton 
of capacity and $6 for each additional 
ton. 

c. A personal property tax which is 
equivalent to about 2 per cent. of the 
truck’s assessed valuation. 

2. If you are in the bus business and 
operate solid tired trucks over fixed 
routes which pass over city streets, you 
must pay two taxes: 

a. A city tax of $3. 

b. A special state tax based on the 
seating capacity and mileages and the 
weight of the vehicle. 

3. If you operate a public freight 
line of solid-tired motor vehicles over 
certain fixed routes any of which pass 
into Baltimore, you must pay two taxes, 
as follows: 

a. A city tax of $3. 

b. A special state tax based on ton- 
miles multiplied by the number of miles 
run, 


HIS burden of double and triple 

taxation, says The Commercial 

Vehicle, is apparent when each 
case is considered in a concrete ex- 
ample. 

Even the taxes for trucks not en- 
gaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers or freight over fixed routes for 
hire are unusually high. 

In the first case pneumatic-tired 
vehicles are charged 50c per horse 
power, with a minimum of $5. Solid 
tired trucks are taxed $8 per year for 
the first ton of carying capacity and 
$6 for each additional ton. This makes 
the tax $44 for a 7-ton truck, exclusive 
of a $3 city tax and a personal prop- 
erty tax of about 2 per cent. of the 
assessed value. 

Trucks used in the public transpor- 
tation of merchandise or freight must 
pay a state tax based at so much per 





Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 















ton mile, multiplied by the number of 
miles it is calculated that the vehicle 
will cover in a year or the period of 
time for which the license will run. 

Under the law, a 7-ton truck, mak- 
‘ing a round trip each day of 40 miles 
with a full load in each direction would 
make a total of 280-ton miles, which at 
one-eighth cent each would make the 
daily tax 35 cents. For a 300-day year 
this would amount to $105. If the truck 
ran .into Baltimore it would have to 
pay a $3 city tax, making $108, ex- 
clusive of the personal property tax. 

It appears that in the early part of 
1915 the growth of motor truck use in 
Maryland and especially at Baltimore 
was very healthy. When it was found 
that Baltimoreans were quick to take 
advantage of the vastly superior serv- 
ice offered by motors as compared 
with the railroads and trolleys in this 
particular region, the latter traction 
interests agitated the severe taxation 
of these vehicles. Their efforts have 
resulted in the present unfair and dis- 
criminating taxes. They are discrimi- 
natory because horse vehicles engaged 
in freight haulage are not taxed and 
they are unfair because the taxes are 
excessively high and designed to throt- 
tle the development of the motor 
truck. 


OSTON has had its troubles too in 

this regard. There the state legisla- 

ture, influenced by the Highway 
Commission and the Committee on 
Roads and Bridges, attempted to put 
through a bill levying unreasonable 
taxes on motor trucks. Fortunately, 
however, a campaign by truck users — 
and manufacturers, aided largely by 
the newspapers, smashed the bill in 
the Senate. 

It should not be assumed that truck 
enthusiasts claim anything for the 
economic soundness of the existing 
taxes. They do not object to a revision 
of the schedule. They realize, more than 
a great many do, the necessity of main- 
taining and building roads and they 
know that roads cost a great deal of 
money. 

What they are fighting for is an 
equitable tax schedule. They urge a 
scientific study of the situation by ex- 
pert engineers. And they are within 
their rights in demanding this scientific 
study. 

The railroads built the United States. 
No one can honestly or with common 
sense deny or depreciate the good they 
have done. But if the motor truck can 
serve the people more cheaply and no 
less efficiently, the railroads must 
sooner or later, to a certain degree, 
make way for the truck. 

Inspired legislation may check the 
development of the truck, but, unless 
the latter is giving a false impression 
of its capabilities, such legislation will 
avail nothing in the end. 
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Hauls Up The Hard Hills 


Hills, ruts, mud, sand, poor pavement— 
all are easy for the powerful FEDERAL 
Trucks. They will go where other vehi- 
cles cannot— 





For, undaunted by any road or load con- 
ditions anywhere, Federal engineers have 
planned and built for the extra strain— 
the unusual load—the hard roads. 


That is why the FEDERAL quality has 

‘kept abreast of the demand for depend- 
able haulage—why 62% of FEDERAL 
sales are repeat orders. 


That is why you can use the FEDERAL 
for your hardest Jobs—and be certain of 
the right result— 


* 
FEDERAL*< 
Ask for the “Blue Book of Traffic’’ which shows 


FEDERALS on the Job in Your Business. 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 








From actual photograpn—w ayne Street Hill. Detroit. 
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Only 8/29 per M More than the Shoddiest, 
Puts YourDusiness Letterheads on Fine 


CONSTRUCTION 


tomer means more to you than that $1.00 
per M. And respect—good-will—is a delicate 
Look for this watermark in the 
stationery of firms of recognized 


thing. 
importance. You will find it 
frequently. 


CONSTRUCTION 


You may lose a man’s respect by writing him 
on a known-to-be-cheap paper. Certainly you do 
not flatter him with your estimate of his standing. 
But to write on good, substantial Construction 
Bond evidences your respect for him—and wins 
his respect for you. 


Today only $1.00 per M letterheads is the 
difference between Construction Bond and the 
shoddiest. Only 1-10 of a cent per letter puts 
your business messages on the important looking, 
impressive feeling paper of recognized quality. 

Write us now for latest letterhead suggestions on Con- 
struction Bond and the names of those printers and 


lithographers in your locality who carry Construction 
Bond in stock and produce fine stationery upon it. 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 








Evans All-Steel Duplicator MERRY -GO - ROUNDS 
Le 4 most ec a | 
method of duplicating | 
from 5 to 100 ie We make everything in the Rid- 
No typetoset.nosten- | MAKE ing-Gallery and Carousselle Line, 
cils to cut. Copiesare | BIG from the smallest to the highest grade. 
pa pos dagen Bring in hundreds of dollars daily. 
. , maurrie Finest appearing, easiest run- 
my Write Yor 10- MONE ing and most attractive line 
DAY FREE TRIAL | manufactured. Write for catalog and particulars. 
proposition. HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement Outfitters 
627 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 













G, EVANS CO., 46 Murray St., New York 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send tor latest booklet. 





FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Send dealer’s name for free 
book—**Care of the Hair.’* 








AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc,, 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 











What 15e You's Nation’s Capital 


The little matter of 15¢ in Lstamee - coin en bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is ™ an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 23d ea This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou want to keep 
posted on whatis going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 28c to show that you might like such a paper, and Ske will se ad the Pathfinder on probation 
43 weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new Friends. ‘The Pathfi inder,B& : 39, Washington, D.C. 





PEBBLES 


“She has such an air of refinement.” 
“Yes; her father’s in Standard Oil.” — 
Princeton Tiger. 


She—You had no business to kiss me. 
He-—It wasn’t business, it was pleasure. 
—The Orange Peel. 


Elliott—Do you like bow legs? 
Phyllis—Yes, they give a man such an 
arch look.—Princeton Tiger. 


Laundry prices have risen. Still, the 
thrifty customer need not let the laundress 
get up his choler.—Passing Show. 


Excited Tourist—Information given out 
here? 

Tired 
World. 


At the last meeting of the Chinese Par- 
liament, inkpots were thrown about. Then. 
as things looked rather black, the house 
adjourned.—London Opinion. 


Attendant—It has.—J/ Ilustrated 


Banks—Is young Featherly a responsi- 
ble sort of person? 

Brokes—Yes, he’s responsible for most 
of the mistakes in our department.— 
Awgwan, . 


“Dearest, I ordered to be sent home today 
a most beautiful hat for only $30. It’s a 
perfect love!” 

“My darling, your love will be returned.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


The theory that teetotalers make the 
best soldiers may be all right, but when 
England really wanted to make some gains 
she. had to call on her tanks.—Southern 
Lumberman. 


He—Do you remember Horatius at the 
bridge? 

She—I don’t think I ever met him. Yor 
know, we invite so. few men to our card 
parties.—Life. 


“T was awfully sorry to hear of your 
being wounded. 

“Oh, it was nothing—I hope to live thru 
a lot worse.’ 

“Indeed, I hope you'll do nothing of the 
sort !"—Sydney Bulletin. 


“What’s the matter with the efficiency 
expert?” 

“Sad blow. He wanted a 4-cent stamp, 
but the man-only had two twos. Of course 
he had to waste energy licking twice the 
space.”—Chicago Herald. 


Willie (reading the Bible)—Pa, it tells 
here about the: evil spirits entering into 
the swine. 

Father—Well, my son? 

Willie—Was that how they got the first 
deviled ham?—New York Times. 


The valor and candid simplicity of our 
Indian Babu is proverbial. A story goes 
of one anent the German East campaign. 
who, in the words of a contemporary, was 
about the most laconic, competent, deadly 
earnest station master and marksman com- 
bined that ever lived. A regiment of men 
like him would end the war, for this is the 
wire he sent: 

“One hundred Germans attacking sta- 
tion. Send immediately one rifle and 100 
rounds ammunition.”—Nairobi Leader. 


“The average individual,” said a Scot- 
land Yard official, “can’t give a detective 
simple, plain, straightforward information. 
Questioned by a detective, he becomes as 
involved and difficult as the office boy.” 

A detective asked an office boy if it was 
Mr. Jones or his partner who reached the 
office first as a rule. 

“ ‘Well,’ said the boy, turning very red, 
‘Mr. Jones at first was always last, but 
later he began to get earlier, till at last 
he was first, tho before he had always been 
behind. He soon got later again, tho of late 
he has been sooner, and at last he got be- 
hind as before. But I expect he’ll be - 
ting earlier sooner or later,’ ”’—London 
Opinion. 
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AN INVASION BY 
DEMOCRACY 


The spirit of the times is causing 
many upheavals of long established 
precedents among European govern- 
ments. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in England and the following ex- 
tract is an interesting side light on 
changes wrought by England’s new and 
democratic prime minister, in the at- 
mosphere of staid old Downing Street. 

It was written by Robert Donald, 
editor of that leading organ of English 
Liberalism, The London Daily Chron- 
icle, and a close personal friend of 
Lloyd George: 


The new Prime Minister, who has worked 
a revolution in Cabinet government, has 
also upset all the cherished traditions of 
Downing Street. No. 10, the official resi- 
dence of the Prime Minister and the meet- 
ing place of the Cabinet, is a sombre, 
gloomy building. Formerly the atmosphere 
inside was solemn, severe and formal. The 
Prime Minister hedged himself with a body- 
guard of messengers, melancholy figures 
looking as if they had grown old with the 
place. The former Prime Minister had a 
horror of the press at close quarters. If 
editors or reporters called the hall porter 
admitted them with some misgivings. The 
messenger regarded them with suspicion, 
but guided them along the corridor, where 
another bearded patriarch introduced them 
to the private secretary. That gentleman 
was extremely amiable and as stately and 
uncommunicative. A request to see the 
Prime Minister would have shocked him as 
an outrage on convention. 

Mr. Asquith discovered to his cost that 
the press has a destructive power, but he 
always minimized its importance as a fac- 
tor in public life. So far as I am aware he 
never saw newspaper men. I once asked to 
see him on some important matter, and, 
altho I was the editor of the Liberal news- 
paper with the largest sale and not the 
least influence, his secretary wrote request- 
ing me to state my business as if I had been 
a suppliant for a post or a favor. 

There is no such exclusiveness about the 
new Prime Minister. No. Downing 
Street has undergone a revolution. The 
atmosphere is charged with electricity, there 
is hustling, activity, and almost Jefferson- 
ian simplicity about the place. Mr. Lloyd 
George does not stand on ceremony; there 
is nothing solemn or austere at No. 10 now. 
Shadows of Baliol College, Oxford, which 
in the past have haunted the official resi- 
dence, have been swept away. The restless 
little Welshman never entered a college, 
except to receive an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. He is the first to break 
this tradition. 

The new Prime Minister has magnified 
the importance of his position. Other Prime 
Ministers got along with a private secre- 
tary and one or two assistants. Lloyd 
George has three private secretaries—a 
Welshman, a Scotchman and a lady who 
is half French and half Scotch. He has 
four or five secretaries, chosen for their 
knowledge of public affairs who form con- 
necting links between the Prime Minister 
and the Government gepartments which are 
not represented in the Cabinet. For Lloyd 
George has again broken new ground by 
having Ministers who have not seats in 
Parliament. Then he has official secretaries 
of the Cabinet itself. No record had hither- 
to been made of Cabinet proceedings, only 
a few notes having been taken by the 
Prime Minister. Lloyd George has combined 
a Cabinet, a War Council, and the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense is one body, 
and a record is kept of its proceedings. 

The new Administration does not lack 
driving power at the top, and everything 
tends to show it will prove itself an efficient 
working machine. Lloyd George will keep 
in touch with all phases of public opinion 
and in this respect more resembles the 
President of the United States than any 
of his predecessors. 


By bringing all Cost Calculations, figur- 
ing of Payroll, Bills of Material, and the 
Proving of Incoming Invoices together into 
a central Comptometer Section, the Nash 
Motors Co. of Kenosha, Wisconsin, struck 
a body blow at the High Cost of Account- 
ing. 


In these days of shifting values, casual 
Cost Estimates are dangerous. Safety lies 
in a Cost Finding System comprehensive 
and flexible enough to get the facts—and 
keep them up-to-date. That is what they 
have in this office. 


But as Mr. McCandless, Head of the 
Statistical Department observed: 


“Valuable as.our Cost System is, 
it would be economically impractical 
if we had to handle the calculations 
mentally. It would cost too much— 
more than double what it does now. 

“There’s the Payroll, too—instead 
of having it worked up in the various 


Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co. 








Comptometer Section, Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Centralizing the Figure Work 


of Accounting 


How They Cut the Expense of Cost Finding 
in the Jeffery Car Plant 


Shop Departments by higher priced 
help, it is all turned in to the Compt- 
ometers for extending and footing 
at a marked reduction in cost—to 
say nothing of how much more ac- 
curate the machine figures are.” 


This fairly illustrates what centralized 
Comptometer Service is doing for Account- 
ing in a host of offices representing prac- 
tically all lines of business, 


Its benefits are not confined to the large 
concern—it is just as practical in the one- 
machine office as where a whole battery ig 
employed. 


Figure work of any kind—Proving Post- 
ings; Adding Trial Balance; Calculating 
Costs; Figuring Payroll, Bills, Estimates, 
Inventory—all can be turned over to the 
Comptometer with a sure saving of labor 
and expense and a comforting assurance of 
accuracy. 


Invite a Comptometer man to show you what the centering of all 
figure work on the Controlled-key Comptometer would mean in 
your case. That service is at- your command without obligation. 


Copy of “Better Methods of Accounting” 
sent free on request. 


1725 N. Paulina Av. 
Chicago 


Adding and Calculating Machine 














What is Nervousness? 


Very few people realize that nervousness is “a symptom’’ not a disease. Your nervousness 
may be due to one or more of several causes. The way to find out is to read what Dr. 
Kellogg tells you in his new book “‘Neurasthenia.’’ ‘This book tells all about nervous- 
ness and its causes—just what nervousness comes from. It is the result of more than forty 
years’ experience, during which Dr. Kellogg has observed and prescribed for thousands of 
cases of nervousness—some of them very serious. By reading his book, you can learn how 
to get rid of the causes of nervousness by natural means. Dr. Kellogg tells you just what 
to do. No drugs. Some restrictions of diet but nothing burdensome. A little exercise but 
no tiresome regime. Careful division of hours for work, rest and sleep. These subjects are 
carefully covered in Dr. Kellogg’s book which is of invaluable service to any nervous suf- 
ferer. Order it today. You take no risk. For-if you are not entirely satisfied, after 5 
days’ examination of the book, you may return it and we will promptly refund every penny 
of your money. Thus, we take all the risk. Order today and rid yourself forever of ner- 
yous suffering. You can do it if you follow the teachings in Dr. Kellogg’s book ‘Neuras- 
thenia.”’ 
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—He Can’t Gnaw Thru 


Ano-Surn 


(Trade Mark Registered U. S. P. O.) 


Expanded Metal Lath 


It’s a discouraged rat 
. that finds the fine, im- 
penetrable mesh of 
**Kno-Burn”’ barring 
his further progress— 
no choice for him but 
to move to a house of 
poorer wall construc- 
tion.. 


Rat proof and ror 
proof—a barrier to fire 
—a fabric that abso- 
lutely prevents the un- 
sightly cracks that 
you ve come to asso- 
ciate with plaster and 
stucco—those are a few 
of the many qualifica- 
tions that have estab- 
lished Kno-Burn Ex- 
panded Metal Lath as 
the standard wall base. 

The cost of a house lathed 
with “Kno-Burn’’ is so little 
more than that of houses 
lathed with the cheapest 
types of wall base that it is 
not an item to anyone who 
is building for permanence 


or resale value. 
Send for booklet 782. 
It gives full details 
and interesting cost 
figures. It is free. 
North Western 
Expanded 
Metal Company 
978 Old Colony Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

In the market for securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the activ- 
ity shown on the Ist, after weeks of 
dullness, when prices were sharply de- 
pressed by Germany’s submarine note, 
was sustained in the following week. 
On the 2d the downward movement 
continued, but on Saturday, the 3d, 
when nearly 1,000,000 shares were sold 
in the short business day of two hours, 
there was a vigorous advance, owing 
to our Government’s dismissal of Am- 
bassador von Bernstorff. Prices began 
to fall at the beginning of the session, 
but when the news came, half an hour 
later, they moved upward, and the 
day’s average net gains were almost 
equal to the losses on the 2d. Nearly 
one-fifth of the business was done in 
Steel, which rose to 104. Official reports 
of great earnings had not prevented a 
decline to 99 two days earlier. There 
was a further advance on the 5th, in a 
broad market. Steel Corporation shares 
were again the leaders, with a net ad- 
dition of 3 points, and sales of Bethle- 
hem Steel, which had fallen to 363, 
were made at 415. Notable strength 
was shown by American Woolen. The 
company has $40,000,000 worth of un- 
filled orders, and traders were saying 
that if the United States should be 
drawn into a war with Germany our 
Government would have to buy large 
quantities of clothing and woolen blank- 
ets. 

On the following day there were 
gains, but they were comparatively 
small. Prices of railroad shares were 
reduced. It was said that if war should 
come the companies could not increase 
freight rates and would be obliged to 
pay more for cars, locomotives and 
rails. There has been no final settle- 
ment of the wages controversy by court 
decision or otherwise, and the fate of 
legislative propositions at Washington 
is in doubt. Owing to the international 
complications, however, the employees 


have decided to refrain from action. 


that could cause disturbance. Shares of 
the New Haven Railroad Company 
were sold at 38%, the lowest price on 
record. 

There was a change on the 7th, when 
transactions of the day showed a de- 
cline. This was due in part to reports 
that foreign holders were selling secur- 
ities. Engagements of gold to be ex- 
ported to South America were regarded 
as indications that German funds were 
being taken from this country, altho 
the balance of trade against us ac- 
counts for such export shipments. The 
market narrowed to 650,000 shares on 
the 8th, with an additional net loss for 
the day. All were waiting for news 
from Washington and Europe. Rumors 
about the sinking of American ships, 
and reports concerning the treatment 


of Ambassador Gerard by the German 
Government pointed to the danger that 
an “overt act” might, within a few 
days, compel a declaration of hostility. 
And the number of those who could 
see industrial advantage in war was 
greatly reduced. 

Some thought was given also to the 
effect of the submarine warfare upon 
our exports, those shipped to Europe 
last year having amounted to $3,813,- 
000,000, out of a total of $5,481,000,000. 
It became known that the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company has declared an ex- 
tra dividend of % of 1 per cent, and this 
raised the price of shares by 2 points, 
but only half of the addition was re- 
tained. This increase of dividend, it was 
thought, indicated the directors’ purpose 
to put the stock on a 10 per cent basis. 
The extra allowance of 2 per cent in 
December did not prevent a decline at 
that time of 5 points, but the entire 
market was affected then by the Presi- 
dent’s peace note and Secretary Lan- 
sing’s remark about the country having 
been on the verge of war. 


FOREIGN LOANS 

There were so many applications for 
the 5% per cent notes of the new Brit- 
ish loan of '$250,000,000 that the sub- 
scription books were closed several days 
before the specified date until which 
they might have remained open. They 
were offered at a price which would 
yield 6 per cent, are convertible into 
twenty-year 5% per cent internal bonds 
of Great Britain, and are secured by 
$300,000,000 collateral deposited in 
New York, one-half consisting of bonds 
of cities and railways here and in Can- 
ada, and the other half including bonds 
of South American countries, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and British rail- 
ways. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. were assisted 
in this transaction by leading bank- 
ers and trust companies in New York 
and several Western cities. Great Brit- 
ain has now borrowed $1,000,000,000 in 
this country. 

A new French credit of $50,000,000 
has been offered to the public. The 
notes, which are obligations of seventy- 
four French industrial companies, are 
secured by the bonds of France and 
neutral nations. They yield 5% per 
cent, and the money is to be used in 
buying American goods. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, quarterly, 
first preferred and original preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable February 15. 

United States Steamship Company, 1 per cent, 
extra, one-half of one per cent, payable March 1. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable March 1, 1917. 

General Development Company, $2 per share, 
payable March 1. 

American Cotton Oil Company, common, quar- « 
terly, one per cent, payable March 1. 
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DIVIDENDS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 70. 
New York, February 7, 1917. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the reg- 
ular quarterly Dividend of ONE and ONE-HALF 
PER CENT upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the 
Company, payable February 20, 1917. 

The transfer books will close at 3 P. M., Feb- 
ruary 8, 1917, and will reopen at 10 A. 
February 21, 1917. 

JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
CUMMON DIVIDEND NO. 59. 

New York, February 7, 1917. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared a Divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT. upon the COMMON 

STOCK of the Company, payable March 20, 1917. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M., March 
7, 1917, and will reopen at 10 A. M., March 21, 

1917. JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York. 

February 5, 1917. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Goneral Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
eapital stock of the Company was declared pay- 
able March 1, 1917, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 15, 1917. Books 

will not close. SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
Treasurer. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERI- 

CAN COTTON OIL COMPANY, on February 6, 
1917, declared a quarterly dividend of one per 
cent. upon the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable March 1, 1917, at the Banking House of 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New York 
City, to holders of record of such — at the 
close of business on February 15, 1917. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


CLOSE OF TRANSFER BOOKS 


LIGGETT A MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 

t. Louis, Mo., January 31, 1917. 
The ee. Books of the Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
will be closed at 3 o’clock P, M., on the 16th day 
of February, 1917, for the purposes of Common 
dividend, this day declared, and the Annual Meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Company, to be 
held on the 12th day of March, 1917, and be 
revpened at 10 o’clock A. M., on the 13th day of 

March, 1917. E. H. THURSTON, 
Secretary. 



































Por 36 posse we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and wu 
which we can recommend after the most tho 
Please Lean List Do. 71 
rhe 
of Glas 


6% First Mortgages 


upon improved farms worth 3 to 4 times the mortgage. For 
yeors we have been selling these mortgages to Banks, Life 
Insurance Companies, Estates and conservative individual 
investors, without a single instance of loss or annoyance, 
Denominations $300 to $10,000. The security behind these 
mortgages is not affected by wars, strikes, panics or de- 
preciation. WRITE TODAY for our Illustrated Booklet, 
references and list of mortgages. 


W. H. & WM. L. SHARP 
245 West 63rd Street Chicago, Illinois 


6’ TIME CERTIFICATES 
issued in multiples of $50.008 
are most desirable investments. 








Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Mary Pricxrorp—Success too often 
means loneliness. 

Wooprow Wiison—It bores me to have 
men waste my time. 

CoNnGRESSMAN C. H. Ranpatit—This is 
a canned Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN GARDNER—The brains are 
on our side of the House. 

SEcRETARY DANIELS—Most of the navy’s 
ofticers come from the interior. 

Senator Wir11AM J. Stone—I am get- 
ting tired of monkeying with Mexico. 

Mrs. Vincent ASTOR—We need a neigh- 
borhood spirit in New York City. 

Pror. WALTER Dirt Scottr—Once peo- 
ple were driven—now they are inspired. 

Ep. Howre—If I want information about 
the church I will not look to a bishop. 

ALEXANDER MaoGrecor—The depart- 
ment store is the life blood of the press. 

Max Eastman—Journalism is the 
unique literary achievement of this age. 

PRESIDENT M. Wootsty StryKer—I 
think a college is, first, a place to study. 

ANNA PavitowA—The dancers of the 
various nations reflect the soul of those 
nations. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—President Wilson 
has earned for this nation the curse of 
Meroz. 

Lorp Bryrce—The Turks have never 
been of any use for any purpose except 
fighting. 

Pror. lL. C. Van NoppeEN—We must not 
censor Milton too much for his self-evident 
plagiarisms. 

PRESIDENT C. H. THuwirnc—The man 
who said “My country, right or wrong,” 
was in error. 

EmpPeroR WitttAM— Our submarines 
have secured for my navy glory and ad- 
miration forever. 

Pror. Vina D. ScuppEr—The world has 
never been so conscious of Christ as in, 
these days of horror. 

Dr. Grorce E. Vincent—A society for 
the suppression of the obvious remark 
would soon fill a city block. 

JoHn CowprpeR Powys—The real art of 
criticism only begins when we begin to 
shake ourselves free of all books, 

FRANK YEIGH—When I showed a Cana- 
dian picture in Pittsburgh showing coal at 
$1 per ton, the audience groaned. 

Dr. CHRISTINE MAnN—Of the girls 
working in department stores 65 per cent 
should have their teeth attended to. 

ALLEN Date—Parents nowadays are 
extremely precocious, so unlike the nice, 
early Victorian parents of our childhood. 

Dr. ELEANOR BERTINE—Study any group 
of debutantes and you will see they are 
not well and strong as women should be. 

GrorcE Haven Putnam—TIf the Lord 
is working thru William of Prussia it is 
the Scandinavian god Thor returned to 
power, 

Epwarp Bok—Husbands and wives will 
accept the marriage covenant that they are 
one in almost everything except the family 
income. 

Dr. Cart FE. Surrna—In New York City 
last year 67,000 children failed to be pro- 
moted to higher grades because of defec- 
tive teeth. 

Henry A. Wis—E Woop—I consider the 
movement represented by the American 
Union Against Militarism, as damnably 
treasonable. 

SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN — Unless we 
wake up, a first class power some day will 
put a handful of soldiers in this country 
and control us. 

Mrs. Marcaret Sancer—Colonel Roose- 
velt goes about the country telling people 
to have large families,.and he is neither 
arrested nor molested. 

GovERNOR CAPPER, of Kansas—We have 
relied too much upon the Bird of Freedom, 
the Star Spangled Banner, political wind- 
jamming and campaign buncombe. 
























A Real 10c Cigar 
for 5 Cents’ 


You men who have 
been accustomed to smok- 
ing ten cent straights 
= and two-for-a-quarter ci- 
= gars will find my J. R. W. 
= cigar a most delightful 
2 smoke, 

The rare leaf I use in 
my cigar is selected for 
= me from the choicest to- 
= bacco raised in 
Ss Vuelta district in Cuba. 
In my 40 years experi- 
ence as a smoker I have 
never found a cigar with 
the smooth, mellow, de- 
lightful taste of my 
J. R. W. cigar. 


Real Tobacco Value 


When you buy my J. 
R. W. cigar you are pay- 
ing for straight tobacco 

ness — nothing else. 
My cigar goes direct 
from me to you. You 
Pay no salesmen’s ex- 
penses, no store up-keep, 
no dealers’ profits. 

And besides, J. R. W. 
cigars are always fresh. 
No standing on shelves 
or in show cases until 
they lose that smooth, 
fresh taste like in cigar 
stores. I make only 
enough to fill immediate 
orders. 


Try Five Free 


I don’t want you to buy a box 
of these cigars until you are 
sure you will like them, Send 
me your name on your business 
card or letterhead together 
with 10c. to partially cover 
packing, postage and revenue 
and I will send you these ci- 
gars to try free. 

Smoke five of them, If you 
like them send me $2.60 for 
the full box of fifty. Write.me 
today and try this really de- 
lightful cigar, 
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= J.ROGERS WARNER 
== 216 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 


DON’T GROW OLD 


FINE ABINGDON PRESS BOOK BY oD ; a SAAOn, BY MAIL $1.00 

The Author says, “‘On-coming age is life’s one only real 
tragedy. Other ones count for little. In this book I 
have opened, to a person of ordinary health only, a new 


era of prolonged and Sy try vigor.’ 
LEARN HOW TO E SOAPE SCRAP HEAP 
ARVALE & CO., Paublichere 
20 ._—- Jackson Boulevard ICAGO, ILL. 


y only. Money refunded, if Lo. sfactory. 


NGEE i: ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks on own roots, for 

one anywhere. Plant any time, Old fovertane 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world’s productions, ‘Din 
Roses” known as the best for 66 
years. Safe delivery eens 
anywhere in U.S. Write fora 


copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose Caltare” 
for 1917. It’s FREE. 
Tilustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors. It's more 4 apn 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest 
Leading 7 Growers in A A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur, Describes over 1000 varie- 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them, 
Edition limited. Betablished 1860. 70 Greenhouses. 

‘DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box2%1. West 
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A Good Bookcase 


the price of a good book! 


wil 
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CheUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. They are made in sections combin- 
ing practical utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Above style is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, 
leg base, $1.50—combination complete $8.00. Other styles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. On ordersof $10.00 
and over we pay freight; freight equalized to extreme 
western states. Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL 
and at considerable saving TO YOU. Write for new 
Catalogue 5-F. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 





WILD BEACH PLUM JELLY 


Doz. $2.25, half-doz. $1.25, trial glass 20 cents. Cape Cod 

Conserve, doz. $2.00, trial jar 20 cents, All post paid. 

Crab Apple and Cranberry Jelly, Picalilli, Beet Relish, etc, 

Bayberry Candles and Flatiron Bags. 

CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 
Extra large blossoms, in 


ENGLISH DAISIES fixie eearstt 


doz. ; Camnations, 0c: Canterbury Bells, 50c; Sweet William, 35c; 
assorted Geraniums and Chrysanthemums, 35c per doz. ; prepaid. 


PAR WEST NURSERY, 840-B Waterloo, Los Angeles 


THIS 


wheal? ante My Bau single 
pom 8 ] iter, our own, 
if you will show % to your 













Mail Particulars.”” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. Fe3s6 CHICAGO, ILL. 












back spacer, 

ribbon and tabulator—at 
less than + manufac- 
turer’s price. Guarant 
for 6 years. Sent on 10 
Days’ Free Trial. This 


$100°° UNDERWOOD for "37° 


will enable you to write quickly, leg- 
ibly. Keep carbon copies. Save ar- 
guments and lawsuits. Earn extra 
money typing manu- 

scripts, scenarios, ete. 
You may rent, apply- 
ing rent on purchase . 
ice—or buy, cash 


its. 
Sor Offer No. 83 
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[Insurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















COMPARATIVE MERITS 


One communication which is repre- 
sentative of many received by this de- 
partment embodies the following in- 
quiries: 

1. Is a benefit certificate of the Modern 
Woodmen of America good insurance? 

2. Is a benefit certificate in the Macca- 
bees good insurance? 

3. Tell me how to judge the merits of 
an insurance company from a_ policyhold- 
er’s viewpoint. 

Other inquiries of like nature re- 
ceived have included the names of about 
all the fraternal orders and assessment 
associations doing business. 

At the outset, it becomes necessary 
to impress on the minds of all who 
would provide themselves with life in- 
surance that its permanency depends 
primarily on the accumulation of a 
mathematically ascertained reserve suffi- 
ciently adequate to provide against the 
constantly growing cost due to increas- 
ing age. No scheme of life insurance 
that has ever been devised which fails 
to make that provision—and there have 
been and are many of them—will 
achieve permanency. The inventors of 
substitutes for reserve life insurance 
have aimed at but one result—cheap- 
ness. Their task is hopeless; and it 
will remain so as long as mankind die 
in greater numbers as age increases. 
Thcse dreamers on the one hand and 
mountebanks en the other need first to 
discover the fountain of youth and ar- 
rest the destroying influences of times. 
It is as impossible to construct a plan 
of life insurance that will meet every 
requirement of permanency and security 
without due regard for all the mathe- 
matical laws involved, as it would be 
to construct a great bridge or a sky- 
scraper in the same way. 

Therefore, answering the two ques- 
tions asked above: if the amount of 
money collected per year from every 
member of the orders named, each con- 
tributing his proper share, based on 
age, as indicated by some reliable table 
of mortality, does not include a sum 
which invested at interest will, under 
the requirements of that Mortality 
Table, annually offset the increasing 
cost due to advancing age, then it is 
not good life insurance. As neither the 
Modern Woodmen nor the Maccabees 
maintain a reserve of that character, I 
cannot regard their insurance as pos- 
sessing the essentials of permanency 
and security. 

Naming four life companies from 
which he desires to make a choice, my 
correspondent asks how he is to pro- 
ceed in arriving at a judgment of their 
respective merits. All of the companies 
listed are organized and conducted on 
the most approved principles, and are 


TRAVELS AND RESORTS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. This 
Department answers all questions about Trips 
by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation 


Lines. 
ADDRESS: 


“INFORMATION” 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comfort 
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HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 =" ne ll — lr CU 
1o00Cw” = a - to" © 
1000COt* ” “3.00to5.00" 450° " 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 








FLORIDA 


“BY SEA” 


JACKSON VIL LE 


(Calling at Savannah) 


One Way FROM Round Trip 

27.00 - BOSTON - -« - - $45.00 
$24.40 - NEW YORK - 7 - $43.30 
$22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - $39.00 
$20.00 7 BALTIMORE - - 5.00 


Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. 
fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 


Send Jor particulars 


Merchants and Miners Trans. Co, 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 


Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 
CAS FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days. 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 GC Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























RICH in PURE 
SALTS of FRUIT 
commended 
by the World’s 
Great Foodand 
Health Scientists 
The DAILY FOOD for Stomach and Bowels. 
Just What You Need. Makes them Strong—Active 
Mipy Malt lar 1, 4 jars 39°00; Clrouiar on request. 
. ir >t. rs $3.90. Circular on req 
STEWART 


FOOD CO., 575 Security Bidg., Chicago 
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scrupulously observant of all the scien- 
tific requirements which should govern 
all their operations. The funds of each 
are abundant for all purposes, and are 
properly invested and protected. Up to 
this point there is no choice: all are 
equally meritorious. 

Now consider the matter of policy 
provisions: while one may not differ 
widely from another, there are minor 
variations; and the applicant may and 
should choose that combination best 
suitcd to the purpose he has in view in 
taking life insurance. One company 
may offer a combination of privileges 
and benefits more nearly approximating 
the thing desired than another. 

The management of every good life 
insurance company should consist of 
capable financiers; underwriters of ripe 
experience and matured judgment; 
executive officers skilled in the art of 
economy—in securing for every dollar 
expended a dollar’s worth of service, or 
other value; all of them should be 
men of character, guided in their work 


1,368,390.00 

by the moral, not less than by the stat- Railroad Bonds........ st mammals ope-6- snatendaindines Gaalielieananadaaadabdale 335,346.00 

. : eek, See ane DOS TNE. 's 40:6 000006600460 400 ober Eeebherccdbaranee 619,050.00 

ute, laws. In this respect companies NE THIN oo 6-5 00-000 6.050 0400000000060 Ree eneT een eebeeetesente 473,405.00 

differ; and “Ve shall know them by TOTAL ASSETS $ 12,102 727.55 

their fruits.” Not the least valuable Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit 140,751.24 
asset of a life insurance company is its 


record. Scrutinize that; compare it 
with the records of other companies. 


Finally, we come to the factor of LIABILITIES 
cost. Life insurance is an expense. CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - . - - “2 2.500,000.08 
. +s . ss eserve for Re-Insurance : . - - ° ° ° ° 159,662. 
There 1s & minimum below which it is Reserve for all unpaid Losses - - - - - - . 662,860.77 
impossible to reduce it. Those com- Reserve for all other Liabilities - - ° - - - - 125,000.00 
i i i i TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 9,447,523.51 
panies which, during a period of twenty NET SURPLUS R : F t . . 4 ; , 9514.45.80 
or more years, most closely approxi- SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS _—  «-« ww ,e « ; 5,014,452.80 
mate that minimum net cost, at the LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - : - - $ 68,836,946.84 


same time maintaining their operations 
at an efficient and progressive stand- 
ard, prove by their results to policy- 
holders their superior qualities. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the factor of 
net cost be made a matter of compari- 
son; not in a hypercritical spirit, but 
in a broad and liberal way and in con- 
nection with all the merits a company 
possesses. In a very limited space I 
have here tried to indicate to all policy- 
holders how they may proceed in ascer- 
taining the comparative merits of vari- 
ous companies. 








Cc. C. M., Greensburg, Ind.—You will find in- 


1867 with $50,000 capital, which was increased 
to $100,000 in 1881, and to $300,000 in 1907. 
It has been excellently managed, and its net cost 
to policyholders is very low. To me, the in- 
crease in capital stock seems as unwarranted 


formation about the Postal Life in this depart- 9 we ae 
ment of The Independent, issue of January 29, Clarkson Ss = NX H 
1917, The Equitable of Iowa was organized in Lag ang p a 
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Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1849 


184 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1917 


Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 








Sixty-Eighth Annual Statement, January 1, 1917 
ASSETS 


Cot on Dee. te: Tie week Cel Bs ooo nes cnndsceeies0ssencesbenseae ke $927,621.85 
Cash in hands of Agts. and in course of collection 1,445,982.37 
ee ee TTT eer re OP eee ee ere ee 90,606.33 
ee EE Cree Pepe Por ree ee at ee ee 300,000.00 
ns, i i CD... a. oe ans aes eu eerie oy oee on ea eae aie see ees 2,590,020.00 
RE EEC Ore re ee me ae eee Lae pee 1,740,036.00 
as oa 6 waka wind wae omew aa ee dae maaan naira’ ieee ee aie 2,212,270.00 
be ce kehe Resear neee awe 6OEs eee P eee abaknekenanal ees 





ADMITTED ASSETS $ 11,961,976.31 











A. W. DAMON, President PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Assistant Secretary 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary E. H. HILDRETH, Assistant Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer G. G. BULKLEY, Assistant Secretary 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 


A. F, DEAN, Manager 
J. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO, W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
Metropolitan District Agent, CHAS. G. SMITH, | Liberty Street 
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© \Cut-Price Books!/ 9 
Ss WN Dodson 
Uh re y 


Clearance sale of the best | = 
[a books of the leading pub- 
ey lishers. All new, and 





ma offered in most cases for less] * 


than half the retail prices. 


My big book catalog describing 
these books sent free for 
the asking. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 
The Book Broker 
292 Clarkson Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ni Wren House 


These friendly little 
brown birds will soon be 
$5.00 for this 4. here looking for a home. 
r Dodson Wren 3 
Tron Dott ot Hang up my 4-room 
oak; roof ofcypress Wren Bungalow and a 
w'th copper coping. 







as it certainly was unnecessary. The company 
a'so writes both participating and non-par- 
licipating policies. 


W. H. R., Vineyard Haven, Mass.—Your 
Statement of facts is briefly: a man will sur- 
render a certain amount of existing life insur- 
ance, taking its paid-up value; and then secure 







a new lot of insurance equal in amount to that 
he is now carrying; and that, then, he will add 
to the amount of his protection and reduce the 
net cost. I cannot see it. He will certainly have 
to pay a larger premium on the new lot, the 
net cost of which must be greater than that 
he has carried for years. Why not keep the 
present insurance, if it is in the right com- 
Danies, and take another policy equal in amount 
to the value of the paid-up of the insurance 
he now has? This brings the premium expendi- 
ture on the new insurance to a lower figure 


than it would be on the whole amount now 
! 


carried, 


Win copper.coping. family will move right in 























a one-room house, and raise 2 or 3 broods. 
they want a fresh 











tection for 22 years. My 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Write for details regarding The 
Independent’s Third Annual 
Contest for American Schools. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 W. 40th St., New York 


like them, Entire collection described in 
catalog with prices. Includes bird baths, 
feeding devices, etc, All are patented. 
Bird Book Free—My illustrated book tells how to 
attract birds to your garden, With it I send, free, my 
beautiful Nature Neighbors" folder, together with 
a colored bird picture worthy of framing. Write to 
JOSEPH H. DODSON (11) 
Director of the National Audubon Association 
762 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 

















room for each I have studied bird habits 
brood. and worked for bird pro- 


houses bring the birds because the birds 
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“ O have every individual of the 
nation at his highest state of 
efficiency is to be prepared for 
peace or for war.” Dr. George 

F. Kunz, a member of the Institute, 

who made this remark in an address 

before the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, also put forward a sugges- 
tion for securing greater national effi- 
ciency that is of particular interest 
at the present time. The entire popu- 
lation, he urged, should be card-cata- 
logued and the men classified accord- 
ing to their various abilities. An ex- 
amination should be made periodi- 
cally, so that those who should know 
the collective resources of the nation 

could judge whether a man was at 20, 

30, 50, or 100 per cent. standard in his 

particular vocation. Dr. Kunz believes 

that if properly worked out, a scheme 
for turning the activities of a citizen 
army into industrial channels during 
times of peace would completely alter 
the class of men who constitute our 
army and at the same time make for 
higher efficiency in both peace and war. 

“Our army of the future should be 

made a school of productive effort, not 

of purely tactical training. The mani- 
fold activities which modern warfare 
imposes upon a national army renders 
it both possible and necessary to give 
the soldier a training which will prove 
of value to him when he reénters civil 
life, and one which will make it pos- 
sible to give him a much larger, and an 
adequate remuneration. Thus the pro- 
fession of arms will grow in favor, en- 
tirely apart from any morbid longing 
for war, and will take its proper place 
among the different useful and profit- 
able vocations of our citizens.” 
Pr 

Admiral Robert E. Peary and Mr. 

Henry A. Wise Wood, Governors of the 

National Institute of Efficiency, took 

prominent part in the Congress of Con- 

structive Patriotism, held at Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the National 

Security League, on January 25th. Mr. 

Alan R. Hawley, Mr. Henry Wood- 

house and Mr. Raymond B. Price, also 

members of the Board of Governors, 
were also present at the Congress as 
delegates of the Institute. 
Ge 

If traveling men had a knowledge of 
first aid, the worst cases of injury in 
railroad accidents would receive atten- 
tion before, in many cases, the doctors 
and ambulances could arrive. This 
seems an efficient idea, and the United 

Commercial Travelers of America are 

taking it up vigorously. The Grand 

Secretary, Mr. J. M. Dresser, in a let- 

ter to Mr. J. W. Hamilton, of St. Paul, 

says: “Here in Minnesota we have 
eighteen councils of our organization, 
and in North Dakota six, all of which 
will receive a tentative program in 
which first aid training will be set forth 
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as a matter for the attention of our 
order everywhere. We hope to secure 
the support of the Supreme Council in 
commending the subject to all of the 
575 councils of the order, which will 
result in its promulgation thruout the 
country.” . 

** 

Admiral Robert E. Peary, Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, Mr. Raymond B. Price, Mr. 
L. M. Boomer and Mr. J. McE. Bowman 
were appointed delegates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Efficiency to the first 
Pan-American Aeronautical Exposition, 
held under the auspices of the Aero 
Club of America and kindred organiza- 
tions at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, February 8-15. 

+ 


Mrs. Vincent Astor has struck a note 
in the matter of fostering the neighbor- 
hood spirit that will be of value to all 
who are interested in practical Ameri- 
canism. At her home on Fifth Avenue 
she recently entertained residents of 
New York’s Yorkville district, which 
contains 20,000 immigrants of almost 
every nationality. At luncheon she gave 
some cogent reasons for bridging the 
social gulf between First and Fifth 
Avenues. “We are not interested in 
this as philanthropy,” Mrs. Astor re- 
marked. “We simply want to get the 
people of this neighborhood together in 
a spirit of good citizenship to see what 
practical things we can do to make this 
a typical American neighborhood. We 
shall have to begin with the weakest 
spots first, and make this district the 
best in literacy, citizenship and the use 
of the English language. We need, in- 
cidentally, a greater use of the school 
as a social center and playground where 
we can all meet. Then we want to re- 
duce the crime in our neighborhood and 
the causes of it, and to help everyone 
to get the fundamental of an American 
standard of living. We are striving,” 
she added, “for two things—to make 
service, not relief and charity, our 
watchword, and to have on call at all 
times residents who will render per- 
sonal service to others in the neighbor- 
hood as it is needed.” 

oa 

Bright, vigorously forward-looking, 
and packed tight with epigrams that 
are never merely clever, Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab’s little book on “Succeeding 
with What You Have” is a contribu- 
tion to the literature of achievement 
which thousands will read with profit 
and enjoyment. Mr. Schwab, who was 
one of the early members of the Na- 
tional Institute of Efficiency, does not 
believe in the thing that most people 
call “genius.” “There is not a man in 
power at our Bethlehem steel works to- 





day,” he says, “who did not begin at the 
bottom and work his way up, round by 
round, simply by using his head and his 
hands a little more freely and a little 
more effectively than the man beside 
him. American industry is spilling 
over with men who started life even 
with the leaders, with brains just as 
big, with hands quite as capable. [ 
have found that when ‘stars’ drop out, 
successors are usually at hand to fill 
their places.” Here are a few of Mr. 
Schwab’s neatly told conclusions about 
the value of efficiency. “If more people 
got so enthused over their day’s work 
that someone would have to remind 
them to go out to lunch, there would be 
more happiness in the world and less 
indigestion.” “Captains of industry 
are not hunting money. America is 
heavy with it. They are seeking brains 
—specialized brains—and faithful, loyal 
service.” “Nothing is so plentiful in 
America as opportunity. There are 
more jobs for forceful men than there 


‘are forceful men to fill them. When- 


ever the question of buying new works 
comes up we never consider whether 
we can make the works pay. That is a 
foregone conclusion, if we can get the 
right man to manage them.” 


Charles E. Hughes, a member of the 
class of 1881 of Brown University, 
speaking at a dinner of the New Eng- 
land alumni of the institution the other 
evening, deplored the fact that in 
American colleges there is so little 
practical study of American history. 
“We need efficiency,” he said, “an effi- 
ciency in citizenship based upon wide 
and accurate knowledge of our history 
and our government.” 


* 
** 


The experiment of the New York po- 
lice “diet squad” which came to a close 
a few days ago demonstrates conclu- 
sively, in the opinion of Dr. Mary S. 
Rose, nutrition expert of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, under whose auspices 
the test was conducted, that twelve 
healthy men can live happily and nor- 
mally on a diet which the average hard- 
working citizen can secure for himself 
at about 25 cents a day. “Now that ex- 
perts have shown how it is done,” she 
writes in the New York Sun, “there are 
many useful lessons to be derived from 
the test of the last three weeks. It is 
evident that the average dweller in 
New York can, when economy is neces- 
sary, live on even less than the sum 
mentioned. Applying the same stand- 
ards, he could subsist on 18 cents. The 
probationary policemen who underwent 
this experience were doing several 
hours of gymnasium work a day, and 
their requirements therefore were con- 
siderably more than that of the aver- 
age man of our city, whose daily rou- 
tine does not include heavy man 
labor.” It is interesting to note that 
the Life Extension Institute intends 
publishing an analysis of the results. 
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Proudfit Loose Leaf Binders 


Save Time and Money 


The leaves in Proudfit Binders are held by thin 
steel or fibre bands passing from front to back 
cover through the narrow margin of the leaves— 
just as the leaf-body in a sewed book is fastened 
to thecover. The Proudfit looks just like a bound 
book, is just as firm and easy to handle, and opens 
just as flat. 


No clumsy posts or thongs are employed in the 
Proudfit mechanisms which means freedom from 
wasted time, from spoiled temper, and from the 
inefficiency of the old post method. 


The leaves of the Proudfit can be instantly 
inserted or removed. All the mechanisms are 
inside the cover where they cannot mar the 
desk or offend the eye. 


Now you see why efficiency demands that 
you adopt the Proudfit Binders for your desk 
records, trial balances, ledgers, sales- 
men’s reports, personal accounts 
and catalogs. 


The Proudfit Binders keep your rec- 
ords safe, clean and fresh—exactly 
where you want them, instead of 
stacked in drawers, tucked into files 
or flapping on sticker-files. 


Send a postal card today for our 


Seven Club Booklets 


showing and describing Proudfit Binders 
for pocket, desk, catalog, accounting 
and every conceivable purpose. Sim- 
ply signify your interest in more 































efficient methods of handling rec- 
ords and these seven booklets will 
be sent you. 


They Are 


FREE 






ne Proudfit Loose Leaf 
mpany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eilert Printing Company, Inc., 318.326 West 39th St., New York. 
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Charm in Women, Men and Cars 


If your friends all looked alike, dressed alike, acted alike, 
and talked alike, they would become intolerable. Monotony 
is the death of friendship and of interest in life 





HE charm that men and women have for each 
other is in their un-likeness, their distinctive- 
ness, their individuality. Enjoyable human con- 
tact needs freedom from dead-level similarity in 
friends and their equipment. We admire indi- 
viduality in homes, in gardens, in dress, and in motor 
cars. And all of us commend the taste and good form of 
those who have a sense of the beautiful in these things. 


Happy is the owner of a splendid motor car designed 
expressly to his personal taste, a car that distinctly de/ongs 
tohim. ‘To create for you precisely that most desirable 
car is the Winton Company’s purpose. Our artists and 
artisans are at your service, prepared to supply body style, 
color harmony and appointments just as you would have 
them. It is our happiness to make your wishes come true. 
Simply telephone or drop us a card. 


Clos ad Cars 
~P3ZO000 and uh, 
Open Car 
P2085 to $2500. 


The Winton Company 
133 Berea Road, Cleveland 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwau! Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 








